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Lovell ‘‘ Diamond” Cycles 


+ 
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: are built by a long-established 


and reliable house. It will pay : 
you to examine them before 3 
purchasing. ; 
A full line of Medium Grade 
Wheels. All Styles, Sizes, and 
Prices. They are Bargains that 
are reliable. 
We invite you to call. : 
3 


BOSTON, MASS. 


OSD 


: John P. Lovell Arms Co. 


YNAMO 


electricians, 
and experimenters, weighs 8 lbs,, a 
perfectbeauty; will generate without the 


aid of a liquid battery, a current strong 
enough torun 2 one.candle power lamps, 
ring bells ona tel phone circuit § miles 
long; will give light or strong shocks 
ignite coal gas, ete.; no danger, a child 
can handle it. Can be used as a medical 
battery in cure of rheumatism, neuralgia, 
numbness and nervous diseases. Itisa 
yractical machine, nota cheaply built toy; 
just the thing to illustrate the principles 


of electricity and magnetism, 


EVERY SCHOOL ROOM, 
home and shop should have one, Price 
including Lamp, Hand Electrodes and 
Cords, ail securely boxed, with full direc 
tions, $4.00, Make all remittances by 
or postoffice money order, Cir. 
culars free, 

WOODMAN COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale, 

The good willand outfit of a first-class private school, 
delightfully located ina beautiful town some thirty 
miles from one of the largest New England cities, 
The school is easily accessible by railroads, and no 
more healthful location can be found in the state. The 
school has been under the management of the same 
principals for twenty-two years, and has gained an 
enviable reputation, which it still holds; it is tirst- 
class in every respect, There are accommodations 
for some ten boys and girls in the family, and for 
sixty pupils in the schoolroom, including day schol- 
ars. Seats are now provided for forty. There are 
two recitation rooms, and these with the schoolroom 
are furnished with excellent blackboards. There is 
a dressing-room, with ample space for boys’ hats 
and coats, All these rooms are heated by steam and 
supplied with water, 

The rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
$160 perannum, The rooms are fitted with gas, for 
evening use, For good will, transfer of lease, fur- 
niture, books, ete., can be secured for the small sum 
of $500.) Formore fullinformation and introduction 
to the principal, address at once, 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
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FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
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JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo! 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Masse. 


of Grammar, Primary, un- 
graded Schools never have been 
in as great demand as this 
spring. Calls for next year are 
Do not hesitate to 
We want 


greater than ever before. 
write us, if you desire a change. 


teachers now. 
WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


Winship ‘Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Weatern Oftice, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


A GOOD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
OURNAL OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JoURNAL, 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 
To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same 


Boston Binder 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset : : Boston, Mass. 


The name and address 


\ anted: of any teacher in the 


United States or Canadas who is willing to make 
an effort to secure one or more new subscribers 
to the American Primary Tracuer —the most 
popular $1.00 monthly published for primary 
teachers—and the Journat or Epucation. No 
experience in canvassing, or expenditure of 
money, required. We pay liberal commissions 
in cash, or premiums if preferred. Send name 
and address on postal card, and receive full par- 
ticulars by return mail. 


Address as follows : BUSINESS MANAGER, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted for pesitions 
ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo. 

Why not earn some 


THIS SUMMER 
by taking the exclusive agency for 
our popular teachers’ papers at 


your Institute or Summer School ? 
Write us at once for full particulars. 


New England Publishing Co. 


CHICAGO: 


Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 
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Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL oF 
Epucation within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 


This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 

New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewa! and two new subscriptions, 5.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.00 year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 3 * 
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QUEBEC. 


BY LEROY HALSEY. 

O noble city of a golden past! 

Thou hast a glory from that elder time, 

When courage, faith, and energy sublime, 
And pomp of camp and court their mantle cast 
About thy form, a splendor unsurpassed. 

In all this Western wild, a changing miner 

Old Old World courts, touched with the frosty river 
Of land barbaric, ever changing fast. 
O crown and glory of the Northern land, 

A gleaming diadem upon the head 

Of Old World courts, touched with the frosty rime 
About thee sweeps away on either hand, 
Fit setting for thy form, august and grand, 

A city of the living, of the dead! 


THE GRADUATE. 
“You are old, ‘Father World,’”’ cried the graduate, 
“But for one of your age and size, 
I feel it is only my duty to state 
You are not uncommonly wise.” 


“That I’m aged,” replied Father World, ‘it is true, 
And not very wise I agree. 

Do you think, tho’, it’s fair for a scholar like you 
To abuse an old fossil like me?” 


Said the vouth, “I refer not to college degrees, ’ 
Nor dates that one crams in his skull, 

{ complain not because you are lacking in these, 
ut beeause you're so awfully dull! 


“T have studied you now I should think, more or less, 
or twenty-one years, and I know 

You right through and through, and I can but confess 
You are realiy confoundedly slow.” 


Said the world, ‘‘“My dear sir, you are right, there’s no 
crime 
Like dullness—-henceforth I will try 
To be clever—forgive me! I’m taking your time, 
Perhaps we'll meet later! Good-bye!” 
* * * 
LATER. 


“You are cold, Father World, and harden’d forsooth,” 
Cried the young man, “and wondrous wise, 
And for any offensive remarks of my youth 
I beg to apologize.” 
—Oliver Herford, in the Canadian Mute. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. Extot of Harvard: The 
instruetion of children between four and six is just 
as much a part of the publie business as that of chil- 
dren between six and eight. 


Dr. Frank McMurry, Buffalo: The great object 
to be emphasized in teaching literature, history, and 
nature study in the elementary schools is inspira- 
tion, The ability to arouse a great love for nature 
is much nobler than to discipline or impart 
knowledge. 


Mary A. WoopmanseEr, Pu/uth: The aim in a 
veneral course in drawing in the publie schools is to 
develop the mind, cultivate the taste, broaden the 
‘haracter, build up the moral nature, and lead the 
child to seeing and feeling the beauty that is to be 
‘ound everywhere about him. Drawing is something 
more than to train a skill of hand, strong and mas- 
‘erly as that should be, or to the accuracy of the 
optical eye. It is the mental eye that is to be 
‘rained to perceive and appreciate these beauties ; 
ud we cannot bestow on the child a richer legacy 
than leading him up to these higher regions of seeing 
and feeling. 


A PHILOLOGICAL ROUND-UP. 


{[Mr. Winship prepares this for those busy teachers, 
principals, and superintendents who need such informa- 
tion and are content to take it incidentally. It is in no 
sense prepared for specialists, who have more time for 
such researches than he, but for those who have as great 
taste but fewer resources. He who enjoys the “Round 
Up” for what it is is welcome; but to him who desires 
what this is not, Mr. Winship is not ‘‘at home.’’] 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 

Albany, hilly country, comes in the same general 
way as “Alps,” “heights,” and “elves,” white beings, 
like snowy heights. | 

The Pyrenees are “high.” 

The Urals are a “belt” or “girdle.” 

Pisgah is a “height.” 

Zion is “upraised.” 

Ilermon is “lofty.” 

Gebeah is merely a “hill.” 

Margarita, the island of “pearls,” which was given 
Columbus by the natives. 

The Barbadoes have a “long-bearded moss” hang- 
ing from the branches of the trees. 

The Patagonians wore 

Venezuela is “little Venice.” 

Lyndhurst raised “limes.” 

Allerton is a place of “alders.” 

Appleton bespeaks the “apple.” 

Bromfield was a “broom field.” 

Rodney was a place for “reeds”—rods. 

Shrewsbury was a “shrub” place. 

Brussels was a “brushwood” a “swamp.” 

Leipzig was a town of “lindens.” 

Palmyra is “palm” city. 

Phoenicia is a “palm” land. 

Java is the nutmeg island. 

Tripoli was the “three cities” of Tyre, Sidon, and 


clumsy shoes.” 


Avadus, 

Punjab is a land of five rivers. 

Newton is, of course, the “new town.” 

Newport, Newark, Newbury, Neweastle, Newburg 
are the “new port,” ete. 

Neapolis was once the “new city.” 

Naples was once upon a time “new.” 

Newfoundland was the “new-found-land.”’ 

(ilenmere was the “great glen.” 

The Mississippi was the “grand river” as much as 
the Rio Grande. 

(iuadalquiver was the “great river.” 

Winnipeg was the 

Winnipiseogee was the “little sea.” 

Littleton was the “little town.” 

Bradford was “broad.” 

Stratford was a “street.” 

Norfolk, Suifolk, Wessex, Essex, Sussex, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Sutherland, Norton, Sut- 
ton, Sudbury, Easton, Weston, were all north, south, 


. 
great sea. 


east or west as the name implies. 

Rio de la Plata is a “river of silver.” 

The Andes are mountains of “copper.” 

Fairfield is, presumably, “sheep field” from the 
Norse. 

Derby and Derham were places of “deer.” 

Foxboro’ was a place of “foxes.” 

severly was a “beaver” locality. 

Uraguay is named from the “Ura,” a bird upon the 
river bank. 

Chicago was the city of the “skunk.” 

The Azores were “hawk” islands. 

The Canaries abounded in wild “canaries.” 

Panama was a place of “mud fish.” 

Tortuga means “turtles.” 

JZuvder Zee is the “southern sea.” 

Austria is the eastern empire. 

Venezuela has been evolved from Venice, the name 
which Amerigo Vespucci applied to the land in 1499, 


“Shire” is section of country “shorn” from the rest 
for purposes of government. 

“Sheriff” is a “shire-reeve.”’ 

“Northumberland” is land north of the Humber. 

“Cumberland” is the land of the Cymry, or Britons. 

“Essex” is the land of the Kast Saxons. 

“Sussex” is the land of the South Saxons. 

“Kent” is “Gwent,” an open clearing. 

“Wales” is from “wealas,” or strangers. 

Kngland is 

Amazons or Amazon means boat-destroyer, because 
when the tide comes for a few days before the new 
moon and the full, i. e., when it is highest, in at the 
mouth of the river it does not wait for a few hours to 
rise, but rises in a few minutes, endangering all small 
craft in its way. It rolls in like a great wave twelve 
or fifteen feet high. 

Australia is the “south land,” so named centuries 
before any one ever knew there was such an island 
continent. Seventeen hundred years) ago men 
thought the Indian ocean merely another Mediter- 
ranean sea, and the land they thought there must be 
to the south of it they called “Australia,” or the south 
land. 


FEELING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY M. EVELYN WOOD LOVEJOY. 


I was impressed recently by the remark of a promi- 
nent divine, who, in speaking of revivals, said, “1 
asked an evangelist what the difference was between 
an evangelist’s sermon and the discourse of an ordi- 
nary clergyman.” “We always appeal directly to the 
feelings,” was the reply. “The time is coming,” said 
this minister, “when evangelists, too, must appeal to 
the intellect.” 

Ile was making a plea for more thinking, more self- 
examination as necessary to repentance, and to a per- 
manent change of character. It made a strong im- 
pression upon me, for Thad been thinking of the 
province of feeling in the schoolroom, and had felt 
that we, as teachers, needed to put more heart into 
our work. suppose this eritic did not to 
eliminate feeling from the attempt to convert men, 
but desired to emphasize the province of serious, 
rational thought; for whoever heard of a coldly intel- 
lectual clergyman doing much in turning men heaven- 
ward, and how many there are to-day outside of the 
chureh who, intellectually, are believers in’ Chris- 
tianity. 

While visiting public and private schools in one of 
our largest cities, | have had this question of feeling 
in mind. I have watched the attitude of teacher 
toward pupil, and of pupil toward teacher, to deter- 
mine how closely the two came together, not intel- 
leetually, but sympathetically. [have looked for feel- 
ing rightly expressed, and wrongly expressed, and 
have easily found both. I tried to determine results 
on character, as well as on intellectual development; 
for after all, is not character the end of all teaching? 
I have seen the nervous, undisciplined little child 
striking the teacher, and the nervous, undisciplined 
teacher striking the children—not with physical 
blows, for this is forbidden—but with stinging, sar- 
castic words, that must have scorched the sensitive 
soul of more than one, and have hardened those more 
callous. I have seen in the pupil’s eye the look of 
loving trust in the teacher's willingness to overlook, 
in her ability to help out of trouble, and have heard 
the gently spoken word of encouragement or reproof, 
and have seen that intangible something reflected 
from the face of the teacher, that has more power 
than words to reprove, to inspire, and to win. 

Now, why is feeling, sympathetic fecling, necessary 
in schoolwork? As has been said, character is the 


| 
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end of our efforts. Knowledge is essential to the 
building of the noblest character, but it alone will not 
vive character. Many giant intellects wedded to 
moral corruption prove that the Socratic theory is 
wrong. 

Peeling is necded asa stimulus to knowledge, and as 
an element in influencing the will, the whole self, 
toward aright use of knowledge. 

It is interesting to note how college students, both 
under-graduates and post-graduates, make their selec- 
tion of instructors in any department offered. Other 
students are sought and questioned, who have had 
knowledge of the methods and manner of the teacher 
“Professor A. is a first-class in- 
Professor B. does not know so 


under consideration. 
structor, but cranky. 
much, but he is always considerate, and makes you 
Thus the criticisms go on, 


think you can succeed.” 
In nine cases out of ten, the 


judicious or otherwise. 
sympathetie teacher, though less scholarly, is pre- 
ferred of the two. This shows how even the mature 
mind feels the need of hearty support on the part 
of a teacher. More often the fault is with our man- 
ner. rather than with our method, when there is con- 
etant nervous strain and dread during a recitation, in- 
stead of enjoyment and a sinking out of sight of self- 
consciousness. ‘There is feeling enough in such cases, 
but of the wrong sort, a feeling that depresses and 
sends students from their classes in no condition for 
preparation of new lessons. The end of every lesson 
ought to result in an eager impulse toward new con- 
quests. The path of knowledge is a thorny one, and 
though a prick now and then may act as a healthy 
stimulant, there is danger of too great irritation. 

A supervisor in a large city lately said to an educa- 
tional gathering, that she once took a friend, a mother, 
with her in her round of visiting, and at the end of her 
tour questioned the friend regarding her impression 
of the teachers. “What did you think of Miss ©.? 
Was she not very happy in her relations with her 


home.” 


pupils? was the answer, “but pity her 
folks at “Why so?’ 
ean wear that continuous smile for six hours without 


“Because no woman 
a reaction setting in.” 1 venture to predict that 
dozens of primary teachers who heard that will feel 
euilty every time they find themselves smiling in the 
schoolroom. Tf it is natural for the teacher to smile, 
if her heart is overflowing with love for the work and 
There will be no re- 


the little ones, let her smile. 


action: she smiles as the birds sing. But if it is con- 
sidered the thing to do, if it is an artificial manner, 
the reaction will come before she gets home; for no 
one is keener than a child to detect insincerity, and 
‘There is no set recipe 
We musi 
dence in our preparation for the work, we must work 


No One SO ruthlessly“exposes it. 
for manner nor for method. have confi- 
because we feel it our mission, we must love to wateh 
the expanding mind and the developing character, 
we must have a personal interest in each one, whether 
we are teaching in the kindergarten or in the pro- 
fessor'schair. We must act out our own selves,and not 
try to make machines of ourselves according to some- 
bodys theory. We must be careful of our feeling 
toward the pupil, Why is it, as a college president 
remarked the other day, that one person can obtain 
ready assent to requests, when the requirements of an- 
other meet with open rebellion? “We ean’t make 
people over,” he sadly added. 

‘Teachers are to-day making a more thorough study 
of the child than ever before in the history of educa- 
With 


quickened powers of observation, the mind of the 


tion. ‘The child is also studying the teacher, 
pupil looks upon the instructor as a part of nature. 
li not only observes, but draws conclusions, and these 
conclusions are to affeet the well-being of the child. 
bustle, of the “new 
woman,” Of political and social demands, it not infre- 


In these days of business 
quently happens that the young child sees more of his 
teacher than of father or mother. Tis character is to 
he greatly influenced by school training and guidance, 
This can only be in the right direction. when a sense, 
Not so much of responsibility as of privilege, leads the 
jeacher to surround the child with influences, such 


that a responsive feeling of confidence is awakened, 
and a love for the right, because the right is seen to be 
beautiful and desirable in the concrete, as embodied 
in the act and expression of the teacher. Intellect 
alone will fail here, intellect alone cannot move the 
will. 

Ifow far specializing tends to undermine this rela- 
tionship between pupil and teacher, so that a child 
seems to get no unified impression of a strong and 
noble character, but a composite photograph, some 
vood, some bad, 1 cannot here discuss. The plea is 
for a heartier interest in individuals, for a closer bond 
between teachers, for more unselfish co-operation be- 
tween supervisor and supervised, for a reciprocal view 
of each other’s duties from a more sympathetic stand- 
point on the part of teachers and parents. This does 
not imply that the teachers of to-day are not more 
earnest than ever before. The many happy, enthusi- 
astic schoolrooms throughout our land prove that the 
heart is working with the head and hand. But we 
know that as we give we shall receive, and if we give 
the very best of ourselves, as true egoists and true 
aliruists, we shall best attain the end for which we are 
working, namely, character, 


ONE WAY TO SPEND A VACATION. 
BY NADINE CRUMP, 
Minneapolis. 


With the close of the school term, there comes to 
every earnest teacher the question of the most profita- 
ble way to spend her yacation. Two considerations, 
at least, must be met,—the teacher must carefully 


count the pennies, and take an inventory of vitality 


Artuy, Montreal. 


Superintendent E. W. 


after the last promotion card has been signed and the 
final reports approved. When this is done, the con- 
clusion generally reached is to give up the entire yvaca- 
tion time toe recuperation at the least possible outlay 
of strength and money. 

The vacation time should be a time of rest in a 
broader sense than rowing and fishing for three whole 
months, and when in the publie school system that 
new era shall come wherein we shall think more of the 
individual teacher and pupil, and less of the forty or 
fifty pupils who are to be leveled down and evened up, 
and rounded out and prepared “to pass their grade,” 
perhaps the teacher will find at her command. re- 
sources sufficient to permit her to spend the vacation 
time ina way which will make for broader culture and 
ereater power in the schoolroom. 

The means for acquiring this culture are varied, 
and many of them always at hand. Books are cheap, 
lectures and lecturers a never failing source of profit, 
But what the 
average teacher needs is not so much so-called general 


and the club we have alwavs with us. 


culture, not so much study of methods, not so much 
Herbart, not so many impressions of things as the 
acquirement of definite knowledge. Exact scholar- 


ship is what is needed. 


In this country, where so few people make teachiny 
a life business, the work is often undertaken with yer 
inadequate preparation. Everywhere are found 
teachers who were forced to begin their work lone 
before a college course was completed. For such, jf 
they remain in the profession, there will be years of 
hard work, and hours of great discouragement, }){ 
such cases are not hopeless. The colleges and univer. 
sities are coming more and more in touch with the 
secondary schools. They are endeavoring to find out, 
not only what is best for us to include in our course 
of study, but what they can do to assist the teachers 
of the secondary schools. State universities are jy 
some states maintaining summer schools. Haryaril, 
with all its rich history back of it, and all the possi- 
bilities for present work, offers courses every summer, 
Of Chautauqua I need not speak. 

The University of Chicago is, perhaps, not so well- 
known, and of that [ will say a few words. On July 
Ist, 1896, | began a term’s work in that university. 
First, of course, came the question of admittance. 
To vet 
hold of the right end of the tape and unwind it sue- 
cessfully is something which few are able to accom- 
plish. At Chicago, this difficulty was somewhat ob- 
viated by the assistance of graduate students in cap 


This in most universities is a hereulean task. 


and gown, upon whom we looked with admiration, no! 
unmixed with envy. These in the senority of their 
positions guided the fledgling until every card was 
filled out and safely deposited with the dean. The re- 
quirements for entrance are very happily arranged. 
The standard requirement for a degree is high, but 
teachers of experience and advanced students may 
enter as unclassified students without an examination. 
As such, all the privileges of the university are open 
to them. 
ing the arrangement of the work at Chicago. 


One thing should be remembered regavi- 
It has 
no summer school. Other colleges have a beginning 
and an end, but Chicago goes on forever, and the work 
which begins July Ist and closes August 12th is not 
the work of a summer school, but is one term of regu- 
lar university work, different in no respects from any 
other term except in the possibility of offering more in 
the way of popular lectures by men who can be se- 
cured at no other time. 

Not the least among the attractions which the Uni- 
versity of Chicago offers is the social life. This in- 
stitution is co-educational in the broadest sense. Ii 
receives women upon exactly the same terms as it does 
men. For the women there are three dormitories, 
Kelly, Foster, and Beecher halls, but each student is al 
liberty to direct her manner of living to suit hersel! 
I was one of forty women who were residents of 
Beecher hall. They came from all parts of the coun- 
try, and represented every department of education. 
Here were teachers from the village school, norma! 
school, high school, kindergarten, aristocratic board- 
ing school, universities, and the colored schools in the 
South. Here were found also the editor, the preacher, 
and the Some there were who 
thought that growth came from books alone. ‘lo 
sleep little, eat less, and study much to them made up 
ihe sum of life. A few came to take the lectures only. 
and play the part of the dilettante, but almost al! 


business woman. 


chose the broad, middle way, combining study and 
pleasure. 

One pleasant social feature was the decision on ihe 
part of Miss Bulkeley, the head of Beecher hall, 3 
woman of wide experience and broad sympathies, a1 
the residents of Beecher to set aside one evening i! 
the week for the entertainment of professors and i 
structors in the university. One evening it was 4 
group of teachers in the English department, anotl«? 
in sociology and university extension. One evenile 
was styled a pedagogical evening, in which all espec- 
ially interested in pedagogy were invited to meet 1!) 
teachers of the vacation schools of Chieago.  Pro- 
fessor Miller of the Latin department is the “adviser 
Just what the duties of that office 
ave [ never learned, but [ am certain they are ver) 
agreeable, both to the adviser and the advised. li 
was the great pleasure of the residents to have Pro- 


for Beecher hall. 
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fessor Miller to supper many Sunday evenings, and 
to enjoy with him an hour of musie, 
In recounting the pleasures of the summer the 
tully-ho ride cannot be omitted. At five o’clock one 
afternoon there stood before the door two large tally- 
hoes. With lunch stowed away underneath, stately 
principals and deans mounted the tally-ho in true 
-chool-girl style, and drove away by the lake shore to 
Lincoln Park. We lunched in the park just where 
the sunset gave to the landscape all the depth and 
richness of a Corot, and drove home in the moonlight 
to the sound of voices much impaired by constant use, 
but still able to sing out at every conspicuous 
corner:— 
John D. Rockefeller, 
Wonderful man is he, 
Gives all his spare change 
To the U. of C. 

He keeps the ball a-rolling 
In our great varsity, 

He pays Doctor Harper 

To help us grow sharper, 
To the glory of U. of C. 

Such are some of the delights that are possible for 
the teacher weary in mind and body who would es- 
cape not to the woods, but to a world of interesting 
people, renew her youth by being a school girl again, 
and rest and strengthen the mind by several hours of 
hard study each day. 


THE TEACHERS AGENCY. 


One of the most difficult and perplexing things that 
superintendents and school boards encounter in their 
werk is the employment of new teachers. This duty 
has so often to be done on short notice, when but little 
opportunity is afforded for finding out the character 
or ability of applicants, that it becomes doubly per- 
plexing. The value of a thoroughly honest and_reli- 
able teachers’ agency to boards of education and super- 
intendents at such times is beyond question. Among 
the new and useful features in the conduct of schools 
which have been born of necessity and have grown up 
with the last twenty years may be reckoned the 
teachers’ bureau or agency. A good agency makes it 
a lirge part of its business to determine the qualifica- 
tion, character, and fitness of teachers for certain posi- 
tions, and when a teacher is needed, the agency at once 
knows whether it has an applicant fitted for the place 
or not. 

An agency has means of investigating the records 
of candidates which are not at the disposal of boards 
of education. While the moral character of teachers 
is doubtless as high as that of any other class of 
workers, there are a good many black sheep among 
them; and unfortunately when a man is found to have 
been derelict in this respect it is too customary to 
cover the matter up for the sake of protecting the 
reputation of the pupils and the school. It not unfre- 
quently happens that a board of education will give a 
mana letter of recommendation to get rid of him, and 
a board will employ him for a year and perhaps not 
diseo ver hefore the end of it what a mischief they have 
brought upon themselves. A good ageney has facili- 
ties for learning what the facts are in regard to 
teachers. 

It is possible for even a good agency to he mistaken 
as to the success of a certain teacher in a certain place, 
bnt conscientious people, who make it their business 
to fit people to places, are not so apt to be mistaken as 
hoards and superintendents, who are unable to give 
sufficient time to this important matter. The 
teachers’ agency has therefore grown and developed 
heeause of the need for it. and the hest schools to-day 
fill their vacancies through agencies.—Iowa Schools. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE COMPOSITIONS—(IV.) 


BY E, 0, FIELD. 


31. Write about-the city of Washington. 
32. Write about the White mountains, or the 
ockies. 

33. Write about Bar Harbor or Saratoga. 
34. Write about some quarry. 

5. Write about a football game. 
6. Write about a sewing circle. 


R 


- 


9 
37. Write about a public library. 

, 38. Write about harvesting oranges. 


39. Write about Chinese quarters. 
40. Write about surf bathing. 


Commercial and Industrial Geography.’ 


BY ALBERT FE. WINSHIP. 


[Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: 
Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 21; Cotton, February 4and 
February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18; Sugar, March v5; 
Fruit, April1; Cattle, Aprii8; Iron and Steel, April 15; Granite and 
Marble, April 22; Stationery, Pens, Pencils, and Ink, May 15. Articles 
will follow upon Salt and Drugs. } 


[This series will be continuedduring the coming school 

year. ] 
SPICE SERIES. 

CinnAmon.—There are few plants of which any 
people have the monopoly, but the inhabitants of 
Ceylon seem to have the soil, climate, and other con- 
ditions which give them a monopoly of the cinnamon 
tree, an evergreen with greenish flowers of a disagree- 
able odor. Attempts have been made to raise the tree 
in other latitudes and soil, but nowhere else does the 
bark have a satisfactory flavor. 


Flowering Branch of Cinnamon Tree. 


Every family in civilized life uses cinnamon, but in 
such small quantites that even Ceylon has flooded the 
market. A quarter of a pound a vear is supposed to 
be a large allowance for a family of eight or ten people. 

The use of cinnamon is chiefly in cooking, confec- 
tionery, chocolate making, and as a medicine. There 
are cheap, coarse, poorly-flavored varieties raised in 
Java and French Guiana; cassia, when ground, is often 
palined off as cinnamon. 


| 


a foot long and the outer and middle layers are care- 
fully seraped off, leaving a very thin bark, sometimes 
not more than a hundredth of an teh in thickness. 
The smaller quills” are placed within the larger, 
making a solid, composite rod of three or four feet 
in length. ‘These are dried in the gun and then are 
made up into bundles for exportation. 

The peculiar “sweet, warm, and pleasing flayor™ is 
due to an aromatic oil which ds present in minute 
quantities. This oil is prepared the coarser 
Ceylon bark by powdering the bark and soaking it in 
sea water for two days before it is distilled, 

The Scriptures speak of cinnamon, Exodus xxyx.: 23, 
Moses is commanded to use sweet cinnamon and cassia. 
Herodotus speaks often of “kinnamomen,” as do other 
Classic writers. The Arabs were the first) traders in 
this spice. It was from the earliest times regarded as 
a present fit for monarchs, 

Cinnamon is cultivated by the natives and “half- 
; Colombo is the 
The vovernment 


castes.” who work for a mere trifle. 
seaport of the cinnamon trade, 
originally monopolized the cinnamon raising and had 
cinnamon plantations in all the region about Colombo, 
but the government abandoned this enterprise more 
than fifty vears ago and the cultivation has been much 
less scientifie and general sinee then. 


WILD FLOWER MEMORY GEMS.—(11.) 


BY BESSIE PUTNAM. 


{Answers in next issue.] 
Name the authors of the following quotations, and 
answer the questions suggested by them :— 
(5.) Why Nature loves the number five, 
And why the star-form she repeats. 


Name species illustrating this numerical arrange- 


‘ment. 


(6.) IT know a bank where the wild Thyme blows, 
Where Oxlips and the nodding Violet grows; 
Quite over—canopied with luscious Woodbine, 
With sweet Musk-Roses, and with Mglantine. 


What was the “eglantine” of this author's time? 


(7.) “Daisies that faint in the noonday sun, 
Succory blossoms, one by one, 
Closing your eyes of heaven's own blue, 
Are you not sorry, | wonder, that you 
Came to this dusty road to stay?” 
I asked the flowers as I paused by the way. 
And they answered with voices never heard, 
Save by the bee and the humming bird, 
And the child of man who loves them so well 
That he lists for the secrets they have to tell; 


Binding Cinnamon for Market. 
{Used by courtesy of D, Appleton & Co., from Earth and Its Inhabitants.”’| 


Cinnamon is the bark taken from shoots of eighteen 
months or two years’ growth which have attained a 
growth of from six to ten feet and a thickness of from 
one-half to two inches. Only four or five shoots are 
aliowed to grow from one stool. 
The bark is cut off in strips 


These shoots are cut 
twice a year after rains, 


Copyrighted, 1897. 


“Nay, we would choose this place to live, 
For here by the way we can always give.” 
Hlow do these humble teachers of generosity teach 
the value of co-operation ? 
(S.) Fair fall that dainty flower! and may there be 


No shepherd graced that doth not honov thee. 


The flower above referred to was a favorite of 
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Chaucer. but after his time was rarely mentioned by 
is until the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 


the poe 
What rustic poet again brought it into popular 


tury. 
literary favor? 
(9,.) I wandered lonely where the pine trees made 
Against the bitter east their barricade, 
And, guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell, 
The trailing spring lower, tinted like a shell, 
Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 
(10.) In shining groups, each stem a pearly ray, 
Weird flecks of light within the shadowed wood. 
They dwell aloof, a spotless sisterhood, 
No Angelus, except the wild bird’s lay, 
Awakes these forest nuns; yet, night and day, 
Their heads are bent, as if in prayerful mood. 
A touch will mar their snow, and tempests rude 
Defile; but in the mist fresh blossoms stray 
From spirit gardens, just beyond our ken. 


To what does the poet allude? What physiological 
peculiarity gives rise to its spotless garb? 
What distinguished plant of the Sierras closely 


allied to it? 


A RETROSPECT. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


Now that the school year is over, vou realize that the 
final settlement must be made, a settlement that refers 
to your work, your pupils, and yourself, 

You can recall all the exercises of the past nine or 
ien months: perhaps you feel conscious that more 
definite things should have been accomplished. You 
now feel sure that vou did not always provide yourself 
with material in advance of the lesson; and there are 
painful instances when you had but a vague plan in 
It is 
plain now why Mary vawned and Robert was uneasy, 


your mind for the presentation of the lesson, 


and why you were so discouraged, 

Do not seek consolation in the consciousness that 
hundreds of other teachers have failed like yourself,— 
that shold not be your spirit, for you are a true 
teacher, —rather, seek consolation in the faet that 
hundreds of teachers have succeeded, and that what 
they have done you can and will do, and next year you 
will meet with a similar success with them. 

Resolve that next year you will teach as an artist. 
You have nine weeks of the year’s longest days to 
think, to plan, to rejoice, to rest, and to replenish, 
You have an opportunity to collect, box up, bottle up, 
press, Inount or paste, and this you will do in view 
You will make more of 
You 


have nine weeks to develop, to aid, to inspire, and to 


ot the school days to come. 


yourself and of every child under your care. 


perfect your God-given powers. 

So many questions confront one and the answers in- 
wardly given ave many times humiliating. Iowever, 
Ilave stood 
Ilow sharp that question is! 
Then comes the old truth, “It is impossible to stand 
still.” 


sides, 


it is best to acknowledge these faults. 
sul during this year? 


One feels a heavy weight pressing from all 


What proofs of growth are apparent? Am LI satis- 
fied with my work ? 
What were my plans last September? 
Why not? 
Have more or Jess of the true teacher's spirit? 


Have L realized all my plans? 


llow do T feel and act toward the children in my 
room? 

What is their feeling and attitude toward me? 

How have I grown mentally, morally, and socially? 

Are these questions pleasant ones to meet and 
unswer truthfully? 

If the questions cannot be answered satisfactorily 
What means shall be taken in order that next year the 
questions will bring no terror, no regret, no sorrow? 

In the first place, during the summer, plan to take 
sole trip. be it ever so short. 


You can teach moun- 


tains, Jakes, numbers, nature. history, and all the 


other studies better for the little journey. Tt will 
broaden you, 


Resolve lo seek il chanve. complete, restful and 


strengthening: come in contact with new places, new 


people, new things. Saturate your whole being with 
the abundance of good things nature is ready to give 
you. 

~ Tf you have been teaching in the country, seek the 
city’s cool libraries, art galleries, and museums. — If 
you have been in the city teaching during the past 
year in some crowded quarter, seek the country; the 
mountains, woods, fields, will give you marvels of in- 
sects, minerals, plants, flowers, and knowledge “not 
learned of books,” that will help your school next year. 

(Jo without some luxuries and take a trip abroad. 
You will come home with a broader, fuller, grander 
view of life. You will have mental pictures that will 
inspire you for the remainder of your life; you will 
know better how to teach. 

If a summer school be seleeted, you will find enthu- 
siasm, love, and inspiration that will last far longer 
than vour next school year, 

Weariness, dyspepsia, nervous prostration, listless- 
ness, will all give place to healty, vigorous happiness 
and activity if you only reason and determine to make 
the most of the summer. 

Next September you will come back to your school 
stronger and abler to teach. You will do something 
more than hear lessons. The children entrusted to 
your care will be living beings and not machines. 

You will be convinced that your work is closely and 
vitally connected with the common welfare of the 
country and that you are influencing its social and 
political welfare. 


THE BOY T0 THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
“You have quizzed me often and puzzled me long; 
You have asked me to cipher and spell; 
You have called me a dolt if [ answered wrong, 
Or a dunce if I failed to tell 
Just when to say lie and when to say lay, 
Or what nine-sevenths may make, 
Or the longitude of Kamtschatka bay, 
Or the I-forget-what-its-1.-me lake, 
So I think it’s about my turn, I do, 
To ask a question or so of you.” 


The schoolmaster grim opened his eyes, 
But he said not a word for sheer surprise. 
“Can you tell what ‘phen-dubs’ means? I can. 
Can you say all off by heart 
The onery, twoery, hiegory ann? 
Or tell ‘commons’ and ‘alleys’ apart? 
Can you fling a top, | would like to know, 
Till it hums like a bumble-bee? 
Can you make a kite yourself that will go 
Most as high as the eye can see, 
Till it sails and soars, like a hawk on the wing, 
And the birds come and light on the string?” 


The schoolmaster grim he opened his eyes, 
But his mouth was twitching, I’m almost sure. 


“Can you tell where the nest of the oriole swings, 
Or the color its eggs may be? 

Do you know the time when the squirrel brings 
Its young from their nest in the tree? 

Can you tell when the chestnuts are ready to drop 
Or where the best hazel-nuts grow? 

Can you climb a tree to the very tip-top, 
And gaze, without trembling, below? 

Can you swim and dive, can you jump and run, 

Or do anything else we boys call fun?” 


The master’s voice trembled as he replied, 
“You are right, my lad, I’m the dunce,” he sighed. 
—Selected. 


THE ACADEMY DID IT. 


“When T was a pupil at Hebron Academy over forty 
years ago,” said Judge Hilborn of California the other 
day, “there were two boys in the academy to whom | 
was especially attracted. One eame from Turner. 
Ile was a bright, spirited little fellow, the best scholar 
in his classes, very quick to learn, and the sort of a boy 
that everybody said would ‘amount to something by- 
‘Gene Hale. The other 
came from Buckfield, and was a year or two younger, 
a little chubby chap, whom everybody liked. We all 
called him ‘Johnnie’ Long. Ile was the marvel of the 
He had read Virgil through, and 
knew a great deal of it by heart. . 


and-by. Wis name was 


school Latin. 
Ile was a wonder, 
After we left school I went 
West and lost sight of them. Now Tam here, a mem- 
her of the naval committee in the house, ‘Gene Tale 
is at the head of the naval committee in the senate, 
and ‘Johnnie’ Long is secretary of the navy.”—The 
Critic. 


too, in Latin grammar. 


ILLUSTRATION OF 
ROENTGEN RAY. 


A SIMPLE THE 


A very simple method of illustrating the theory of 
Roentgen regarding the collection of light may |. 
made in the following manner, as a local scientisi 
says 

Fold a piece of white paper of ordinary thickness 
into the shape of a cone, closing the small end tightly, 
so as to exclude the light. Place this cone over thie 
vlobe of an incandescent light, folding the edges 
around the same in such a manner as to prevent any 
rays from escaping which do not pentrate the paper, 

Then darken the room as much as possible, excliud- 
ing ail light save that furnished by the covered globe, 
and place your hand, with fingers extended, within 
three inches of the latter. 

After holding it there for a minute or a little longer 
vou will be astonished at the result. Not only can the 
circulation be plainly seen, but even the outlines of the 
Jones can be discerned. In the absence of an electric 
light a common lamp may be used with good results.— 
School and Home. 


THE WONDERS OF A WATCH, 


Open your watch and look at the little wheels, 
springs, and screws, each an indispensable part of the 
whole wonderful machine. Notice the busy. litile 
balance wheel as it flies to and fro unceasingly, day 
and night, year in and year out. This wonderful 
litthe machine is the result of hundreds of years of 
study and experiment. The watch carried by the 
average man is composed of ninety-eight pieces, anid 
its manufacture embraces more than 2,000) distinc! 
and separate operations. 

Some of the smallest screws are so minute that thie 
unaided eye cannot distinguish them from steel filings 
Under a powerful magnifying glass 
a perfect screw is revealed. The slit in the head is 
2-1000 of an inch wide. It takes 308,000) of these 
screws to weigh a pound, and a pound is worth $1,585. 

The hair spring isa strip of the finest steel about 
nine and one-half inches long and 1-100 of an inch 
wide, and 27-10,000 inch thick. It is coiled up in 
spiral form and finely tempered. The process of tem- 
pering these springs was long held as a secret by the 


or specks of dirt. 


few fortunate ones possessing it, and even now is not 
generally known. The strip is gauged to 20-1000 of 
an inch, but no measuring instrument has as yet been 
devised capable of fine enough gauging to determine 
beforehand by the size of the strip what the strength 
of the finished spring will be. A 1-20,000 part of an 
inch difference in the thickness of the strip makes a 
difference im the running of a watch of about six 
minutes per hour. A ton of steel made up into hair- 
springs is worth more than twelve and one-half times 
the value of the same weight of pure gold. Ilair- 
spring wire weighs one-twentieth of a grain to the 
inch. One mile of wire weighs less than half a pound. 

The balance gives five vibrations every second, 300 
every minute, 18,000 every hour, 432,000 every day, 
and 157,680,000 every year. At each vibration it 
rotates about one and one-fourth times, which makes 
197,100,000 revolutions every year. Let the wheels 
of a locomotive be run until they have given the same 
number of.revolutions that a watch does in one year, 
and they will have covered a distance equal to twenty- 
eight complete circuits of the earth.—National 
cator. 


If religion is to be taught in the schools, would any 
considerable class object to such doctrines as the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. The Being of God. 

2. The Immortality of the Soul. 

3. The Fatherhood of God. 

!. The Brotherhood of Man. 

+. The Supremacy of Law. 

6. The Ideal Life of Christ. 

7. The Freedom of the Will. 

8. The Responsibility of All. 

9 The Argument from Design. 

10. The “Increasing Purpose” of Life. 


A. Tupper. 
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"AST RUNS, DUE EAST OR WEST? 


BY ALEX. HOGG. 


Much has been printed and published, lately, about “ fast 
runs”; notably, 1891, the great run of the New York Central 
& Hudson River railroad, in which the actual running time was 
4364 miles in 425 minutes and 42 seconds, or an average of 614 
miles per hour. The weight of this train was 460,000 pounds. 

Since that run, the English railroads have been racing with 
themselves and have beaten this wonderful performance. 
August 22d — 23d, the London & Northwestern ran 540 miles 
in 512 minutes, inclusive of all stops; this was equal to 63.27 
miles per hour. This, of course, beat the New York Central 
of 1891, which was, as before given, 61.5 miles per hour. The 
New York Central, on September 11th, last year, made the 
remarkable run of the same 4364 miles in 4072 minutes; this 

yas an average of 64.26 miles per hour, or better than the Eng- 
lish railroads by nearly one mile per hour. 

Now to the point in this comparison: the New York Central, 


in starting both times from New York City, unnecessarily re- 
tarded its own speed. 

First: While the Hudson river is a ‘‘ water level,” it does 
run ‘‘ down hill,” the train, therefore, from New York to Albany 
ran ‘up grade,” and hence did not make as good time as it 
would have made from Albany to New York. 

Second: From Albany to Buffalo, due west, the train 
encountered not only ‘“ the prevailing west wind,” but the force 
of the earth’s revolution eastward. This latter force, possibly, 
will not be so readily admitted by the general reader, and scems 
not to have been considered at all by the managers of the New 
York Central. 

Now, therefore, to the proof: According to the doctrines of 
mechanical philosophy, viz. : — 

* Owing to the diurnal rotation of the earth, bodies at the 


28s 
equator press toward the earth with ogoths of the pressure they 


would were the earth deprived of its rotation. If, therefore, 
the rotation of the earth could be accelerated until it took only 
jyth of the present siderial day to make a complete turn or 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CompiLep by J. H. Tuy or Lone Istanp Crry, N. Y. 


| Amount. 
Date of | noun 
| Intro- | Deposi- | 
Place. States. | Banks. | ; | *tOns. | Due 
duction. 
| | Collected. | Withdrawn. | Depositors. 
115 | 1885. | 2,018 | $62,531.30 | $42,987.66 $19,543.64 
Rutland........-- $496 Vt. 28 | 1896. | 995 | 4,067.92 1,821.40 3,146.52 
Islip, Long 5 | 1886, | 80 | 3,365.38 2,809.09 496.29 
Brooklyn, School 18 | 1889. 260 | 2,261.58 | 2,101.67 | 
anid Pa. 55 | ISS). 656 41,045.27 33,403.96 | 7,041.31 
Pa. 59 | 1890. 1.390 | 39,082.64 | 24,023.32 14, 150.32 
Pa. 2} 6 | 138.93 85.08 | 53.85 
Cheltenham.....---+..- Pa. 4} 1890 78 | 2930.04 1,268.96 1.08 
Pa. 67 835 31,500.60 23,541.76 8,158.84 
West Chester..... er Pa. 24 ISO. 742 | 10,893.66 3,140.74 7,752.92 
Pa. 96 S75 20,872.12 Y,875.18 | 10,996.99 
hi 5 25 5.16 208.00 737.16 
0% Mass. 13 L890, 1,364 29 SO4.28 20,364.28 2,900.00 
West Whiteland.........--... Pa. 1890, 15 395.90 30.00 365.90 
Doylestown. >a. 181, 248 6,929.50 3,974.10 2,955.40 
Rockland. Ceo Me. 10 290 1,800.46 1,730.46 _70.00 
Mass. 13 1891, 292 5,545.96 8,750.88 
Brookville... 11 1891. 150 2333.00 1,070.82 1,262.18 
avvi ete os 125 405.00 75.00 330.00 
N. D. 3 2, 05.0 5.00 
Camden Boys’ 1892, 26.79 5.36 21.43 
; {7 1,489, 79 1,348.81 | 140.98 
er 7 S92 204 530.44 932.86 | 5YT.58 
Jenkintown... ‘a. 7 | 
1 1802 180.59 R605 93.64 
La M Pa. 3 1892, 57 292.22 | - 65.36 | 166.86 
Edge Hill... 2 1899. 15 386.43 | 101.10 285.3 
3 | 1892 55 412.95 | 10.25 372.70 
West ney Pa. { Is 89.88 | 
N.D, 1802, 18 34.48 | 8.7 25.7 
Union Pa 5 | 1893 33 378.82 | 68.00 | 310.82 
Kddystone.. | | 18 1803 350 2 980,20 | GLO.06 | 1,670.1 { 
N.Y. | 1893. | 116 5,458.91 719.00 080.50 
“Pa. 1| 1893, | 327.39 | 128.44 198.95 
| - | 38 550,00 | 12.60 507.60 
3 | 1893, 57 69.05. | 33.49 35.56 
Whapeton N 12 900 87.11 | 17.42 69.69 
Pa 1 | 184, 274 151.23 | 168.51 282.72 
West Pittston (Trinity Ind. Sc | 13 15.64 | 1.93 
1 | 1894. 1 | 36.05 | 
Newcentreville.. 1894. | 10 | 45.72 | 
Salem (Ind. | 1894, | 13 | 67.29 | 7.70 | 
1] 12 | 19.36 | 7.70 | 19.36 
Nj 3 | 1894 177] 1,159.13 251.24 907.89 
Grand Rapids (Public Bich. 15 1804 330 920.75 | 167.32 
8 | 19:74 | 
AMMONTON. aN 6 am) 93.86 05.45 
Grand Rapids (St. Mary | | =e) | 183.39 
N. J. | 9 | 1895, 30 | 22.53 110.12 
Atlantic ( ity snes nese N 10 1895. 839.48 | 
Grand Rapids (St. James Parochial School Mich. | 71 350.98 | 39.70) | 311.98 
Grand Rapids (St. Andrew Parochial ar | 3 | 1895. 934.35 | 63.91 | 170.44 
Grand Rapids (St. Adalbutus Parochi al Se sing a os | 1898, - 57.03 | 14.47 13.46 
3 | 1895. 1s 55.32 | 14.47 | 55.32 
Pittston (Presbyterian Ind. School) ------ Mes Pa | 3 | 1896, 61 102.54 | 14.47 | 102.54 
New Hope..--+-+ a. ane 10 17.04 | 1.28 | 15.76 
Philadelphia (Pennsylvania Sewing School)..--- Pa. | 
| | 1,579 | 30.921 | $402,020.90 | $244,856.74 | $157,164.16 
921 |8 


revolution, the centrifugal tendency would be increased (17)2 
fold; that is, it would be 289 times as great as now, and bodies 
at the equator would have no pressure downward, or, as we say, 
would weigh nothing. This rate of revolution would not be 
sufficient to deprive bodies anywhere else of their weight.” 

Confirmatory of this doctrine, a few formulae and reductions 
are introduced. 

It is also taught in mechanical philosophy that a body of 
mass M, moving with a velocity Vin a circle of radius R. has a 
Mya 

(1). 
gravity or weight of a body is represented by or = Mg (2). 

Now to find what fraction the centrifugal force is of the 


rs 


Ry 
If we apply this formula to bodies at the earth’s equator, 


centrifugal force represented by or= That the 


gravity or weight we divide (1) by (2) and we have 


and ‘at rest” there, that is moving only as fast as surrounding 
objects, trees, rocks, etc., we must make V<= velocity of 
diurnal rotation there, & = equatorial radius of earth, and G—= 


equatorial gravity, 32, neardy,acceleration ; this will give us by 
va 1 
reduction Rg ~ 289 nearly. Ilere V= velocity of the earth, 


1,530 feet per second, R = equatorial radius of the earth, 21,- 
120,000 feet, g = 32, nearly, gravity. 

Hence by substitution and reduction we have the result 3a 
nearly. 

Now atrain moving east with a velocity v has a velocity 
(V+) relative to the earth’s centre, and hence for it the 
V+r)? 
Rg 
ing west with the same speed it would have its velocity relative 


lightening of its weight would be , While if it were mov- 


_p)2 

to the earth’s centre ( V—~) and eg woul be the lightening. 

The difference of the two (algebraic) would be the frac- 

tional increase of pressure downwards, due to reversal of 
4 Ve 
hy 

Taking a train, running say 70 feet per second, or nearly 48 


velocity of same body from east to west = 


miles per hour, this fraction would not be far from 00 part ; 


lt 
and if running 60 miles per hour (88 feet per second), it would 


be foxy Parts if 100 miles an hour (146.66 feet per second), 
2s 


it would be the Tae nearly; and it would be greater and g reater 
ath 


as the speed is increased. 

This calculation, it will be observed, will be true for the 
equator. 

The New York Central train ran from Albany to Buffalo 
upon about the 42d parallel of latitude. 

If, therefore, the case is transferred to the point 7? in lati- 
tude PCH =@, the velocity due to the earth’s rotation is re- 


N 


A 
§ 


duced in the ratio of FC to PP, that is, it is= Veos . Itis 
easy to see that while the centrifugal force at the equator is 
vertical, at P itis not so, being straight out from / ina line. 
Hence, we must take only its vertical component at P, or 
multiply the total centrifugal force at 7 by the cosine of the 
latitude of P, and hence the fractional increment of pressure 
due to reversal of velocity of train from east to west would be 
1 Vv cos 

Norr.—Sinece the above was written the Lake Shore & Michigan 


Southern has beaten the time of the New York Central by .85 of a 
mile: but this was from Chicago to Buflalo—from west to east—in 


Vand F& being equatorial values. 


the direction of the revolution of the earth. 

To be critically correct, this would be,the fraction of the 
weight or downward pressure of the train on the earth at rest, 
but the difference is 80 slight that no material error is made in 
taking it as the fraction of the weight of the train at rest, by 
which its pressure on rails when going west exceeds its pres- 
sure when going east. 

Therefore, above and below the equator a correction must 
be made dependent upon the cosine of the latitude. 

In the case of the New York Central, latitude about 42 
degrees, the cosine is .742950, or nearly j, and the formula 
3 Ve 
would be Ry 

Still it would seem that the next time the New York Central 
races with itself it should be from Buffalo to New York City 
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Now for field, forest, and garden. 


School officers get the best teachers from teacher's 
bureaus, 


Hard common sense, and a deal of it, is the demand 
of the day. 


He who considers consequences With too much at- 
tention is ordinarily aman of no courage. 


Talent, knowledge, skill, and prudence are the four 
cornerstones upon which good teaching rests. No 
three of these are suilicient. The four have been 
honored by the best judgment of the philosophers of 
all time. ‘Talent will make a man passable, indeed it 
will make him popular in some communities; knowl. 
edge is commonly supposed to be about the only 
requisite; skill satisfies the man himself, but prudence 
has staying qualities. 


The Journal portrait this week is that of Super- 
intendent Kk. W. Arthy of Montreal, to whom. more 
than to any other person, the American Institute of 
Instruction is indebted for the arrangements for the 
Montreal meeting. Mr. Arthy is a scholarly centle- 
man, an eflicient administrator. and an earnest pro- 
fessional leader. He has devoted himself to the in- 
terests of the Institute with a lovalty that has never 
heen excelled. Personally the president of the in- 
stitute is under great obligation to Mr. Arthy for 
many aitentions and for prompt and energetie atten- 
tion to every detail. 


BLOSSOMS, DEWDROPS, STARS, AND BUT- 
TERFLIES. 


Children have been classically styled “blossoms,” 
“dewdrops,” “stars,” “butterflies.” These seem mere 
rhetorical characterizations, and yet they are suggest- 
ive. Blossoms are the promise of fruit, but not every 
blossom will eventuate in fruit, not one-half, nor one- 
third, sometimes not a twentieth, will become fruit, 
yet no science, art, nor genius can tell which blossom 
is to be fruit. How true of the possibilities of child- 
hood! Dewdrops are merely the moisture of the air 
caught by leaves which have suddenly cooled because 
of the absence of the sun. The child as we know him 
is only the erystallization—the sphering—of the in- 
tangible, mystical possibilities which are made reali- 
ties by the requirements, authority, discipline of the 
school and home. Love, like the sunlight, is the 
ereat heating, lighting, life-giving force, but the child 
is never visible so that we can adapt ourselves to his 
necessities, so long as he is evanescent in the exuber- 
ance of love and joy. We know what he needs only 
when his ethereal sweetness and lovableness are 
chilled by contact with restraining mind. Per- 
petual sunlight for months together is found only in 
regions in which there are no dewdrops, but frost 
rather. The dewdrop phase of child life is as profit- 
able for him as it is for the leaf that receives the dew- 
drop into the laboratory of its very being. 

Stars are at an immeasurable distance, and we esti- 
mate their whereabouts, analyze their constituents, 
ferret out their motions, yet they remain just as far 
away and just as intangible after it all, known only 


theoretically by people who never find pleasure in 


wearing mythical characters of heroic mold, people 
who never use them as guides to home or haven. 
Children, after all our studies, are too mystical, too 
elusive, for any intelligible record of their natures and 
possibilities. ‘They are not dazzling like the sun—a 
Webster, an Edison, a Lowell,—they have no benedic- 
tion over mankind like a full moon—a_ beneficent 
mother, sister, teacher; but they sparkle and glisten 
like the unconscious wit of the questions and com- 
ments of little people. 

Butterflies are beautiful for a day, they were worms 
vesterday, they will be cocoons to-morrow, they fly but 
for a day, their radiance is transient. That beautiful 
child whose sweetness is irresistible was peevish yes- 
terday and may be sulky to-morrow, his loveliness is 
for an hour, and yet no one ever remembers any worm 
or cocoon that he ever saw, but he recalls many a bril- 


jiant butterfly. Tt is in the brief butterfly period that 


the silkworm lays her myriad eggs, which will in due 
time consume pounds of mulberry leaves, and make 
possible millions of yards of flossy silk. The butter- 
fly phase of the child is that only which we remember 
of every boy and girl whose companionship we prized. 
In the moments of sweetness, though he grows less and 
spins no silk, he is the child like whom all must be who 
would enjoy the kingdom of heaven. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL. 

Section 8 of article 12 of the West Virginia state 
constitution, which provides that “white and colored 
persons shall not be taught in the same school,” the 
supreme court of appeals of that state holds, Martin 
Vv. Board of Education, 26 8. k. Rep. 348, is not re- 
pugnant to section 1 of the fourteenth amendment to 
the constitution of the United States. 

A VALID CONTRACT UNDER IOWA LAW. 

Section 1753 of the Lowa Code provides that “the 
subdirector, under such rules and restrictions as the 
board of directors may prescribe, shall negotiate and 
make in his subdistrict all necessary contracts for . 
All contracts made in con- 
formity with the provisions of this section shall be ap- 
proved by the president, and reported to the board 


emploving teachers. 


of directors, and said board, in their corporate 
capacity, shall be responsible for the performance of 
the same on the part of the district township” One 


September, a teacher entered into a contract, in writ- 
ing, in the usual form, to teach a nine-months’ term, 
commencing the following second day of October. 
The contract was signed by the teacher, and by the 
secretary of the board; also, by “L. E. Benson, direec- 
tor.” Benson was, in fact, at the time, president of 
the board of directors, but never formally approved 
the contract as president. Nor did it appear that it 
was ever filed by him, or reported to the board of 
directors. Was this a valid contract, binding on the 
district township under the law quoted? The 
supreme court of Towa holds, Benson vy. District Tp. of 
Silver Lake, 69 N. W. Rep. 419, that it was. The 
duty which the law enjoined upon the director to re- 
port the contract to the board, it says, was one for a 
failure to perform which the teacher was in no way 
responsible. Nor does it think that the failure of the 
president of the board to file it should invalidate it. 
As the president had, as a director, entered into the 
contraet, it would not do to say that, as president of 
the board, he did not know of the terms and condi- 
tions of the contract, which was also in fact left with 
him, and under such circumstances the court holds 
that his failure to formally approve the contract 
would not defeat it. Moreover, under authority of 
the board to employ a teacher for the “winter term,” 
without any provision as to the number of weeks 
which should constitute aterm, the court further 
holds that the contract for nine months was binding, 
and that the teacher could not be discharged without 
an opportunity to be heard. 


EAST AND WEST. 

[Address of Welcome at the Milwaukee Meeting of the 
N.E. A., July 6, 1897, by A. E. Winship. ] 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Welcoming 
Committee: You have voiced the welcome of your 
citizens in eloquent phrase, hut this is as nothing com- 
pared with the echo of these welcoming words which 
are already resounding in the deeds of your commit- 
tees, of your people, in homes and halls, echoes thai 
we know are to continue their reverberalions from 
entertainments receptions until our presiding 
genius shall have passed the gavel to his suecessor with 
the remark, “lind if vou can a city that will hold the 
stroke that Milwaukee has shown the teachers of the 
land under that matchless coach—William George 
Bruce.” 

It is an honor to respond to your welcome in the 
name of the American Institute of Instruction, the 
oldest teachers’ association in the world. — [t is sixty- 
seven vears since there was organized in Boston by 
educators from New England and the Middle states, 
from Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio, an association 
destined to create and direct educational activities as 
no other organization ever did until the National 
Mducational Association spread its wings and became 
the largest organization of any occupation, trade, or 
profession in any time or clime. Was ever a parent 
jealous of the fame of a child? No, a thousand times 
no. With every honor that comes to the boy, the 
father’s heart swells with pride as he thinks, what he 
cannot say, “My blood is in his veins.” So to-night 


the American Institute of Instruction has no jealousy ~ 


as it enjoys the glorification of this hour, and it will 
not say what it thinks about the blood of the sire in 
the veins of the son, 

There is an Kast, and there is a West; and, while 
there is no jealousy on the part of the child or parent. 
there isat times a bit of impatienceon the part of each. 
Was there ever a brilliant boy who did not sometimes 
chafe under the slow step of the “old man”? Was 
there ever a father who while in the prime of man- 
hood was ready to admit that his boy did not some- 
times need coaching? 

The East cannot keep up with the West. Its 
stroke is never thirty-six to the minute; but the stroke 
of the West will not be as steady as that of the East 
until it shall itself have become the East, and the 
West will have moved on to Hawaii. 

The weleome which we accept to-night is some- 
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thing more than a welcome to your entertainment: it 

isa welcome to the spirit and power that has made the 
irairies feed, the ranches clothe, the mountains enrich 
(0,000,600 Americans gathered from every land under 
lhe sun. 

The Fast is the gateway for all the peoples of the 
euth that have in them the making of good Ameri- 
cans, but these gates could never have swung open 
had it not been for the fields and forests, orchards and 
vineyards, ranches and mines, rivers and valleys of 
ihe mighty West. What were these gifts of nature 
hut fer the pioneers of New England and Old Vir- 
vinia, the iron rails of Pennsylvania and the financial 
loaders of New York. 

There is an East and a West, but they are one, as 
the roots and the branches are one. Girdle the trunk. 
and roots and branches die together, but so long as the 
roots enliven the branches they will in turn enrich 
the roots. 

Nast and West are one and inseparable, so your 
welcome and our response are one in pride, as we 
know what has been: in joy, as we think of what is: 
in hope, as we dream of that which is to be when the 
25,000 teachers who accept your welcome have pre- 
pared the pupils of 1897 to weleome the prosperity 
and progress of the future. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

So short a time agoas last December, Secretary 
Carlisle estimated the deficiency in the government 
revenue for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1897, at 
$64,500,000, The actual deficit, as shown by the 
treasury report, is only about nineteen million dol- 
lars. The chief element which was not taken into 
account in the secretary’s calculations is the stimulat- 
ing effect on imports produeed by the approaching 
changes in the tariff. Up to the end of January, the 
treasury returns justified the secretary’s estimates 
well: for the deficieney then amounted to 
year the imports rose rapidly, and the customs revenue 


jut during the last five months of the 


averaged more than nineteen million dollars a month 
as compared with eleven million dollars a month 
during the first seven months. This means, of course, 
that the importers have stocked up heavily in antici- 
pation of the new duties. This is a facet which must 
he borne in mind in judging the operations of the new 
tart. "The first vear will not afford a fair test of 
the revenue-producing qualities of that tariff, because 
of the accumulation of goods during the last five 


months. 
* * * 


It is a dispiriting circumstance, disclosed by the 
treasury figures, that, in spite of the admitted need of 
economy, and the well-understood fact that the 
voyernment revenue was under its necessary expendi- 
tures, the year shows an increase of expenditure to the 
amount of more than thirteen million dollars. 
Rather more than half of this was for naval construe- 
tion and was doubtless necessary if our navy and the 
national defences are to be kept at a proper standard; 
and about two and a half-million dollars was addi- 
tional interest on our enlarged national debt; but 
there were not a few points at which a saving might 
have been wisely effected, as most congressmen wiil 
icknowledge. The trouble is that while political 
jurties promise economy, and congressmen make ex- 
cellent speeches recommending it, there is great relue- 
‘ance in practically applying it to particular appro 
priations. ‘The present large balance in the treasury 
is a temptation. President Cleveland discussed it as 
if it were an ordinary treasury balance, available for 
expenditures; and congress seems disposed to treat if 
n that way; but the fact is that it is simply borrowed 
money, on which we are paying interest, and unless we 
are to become a nation of Micawhers, we should meet 
our ordinary expenses out of our ordinary receipts. 

* * * 

If there is any place in the government service 

which calls for training and experience in those em- 


ployed in it, it is the work of the librarian of congress 
and his assistants. From top to bottom this great 
institution should be manned by those who have an ex- 
pert knowledge of books. John Russell Young, who 
has just heen appointed librarian, is wholly without 
experience. This, however, is a less serious matter 
than it seems, for he has undoubted ability, and Mr. 
Spofford, who has been in the library, most of the time 
as chief librarian, since the Lincoln administration, 
is to remain as his assistant. But it is certainly dis- 
graceful that congress should have refused to place 
the positions in the library, several hundred in all, 
under the civil service rules; and by this refusal should 
have turned loose upon the librarian thousands of ap- 
plicants for appointment who have been unable to get 
into the publie service through the door of the com- 
petitive examinations. Senators and representatives 
have eagerly seized this small opportunity for patron- 
age, and the new librarian will have to take the time 
which he needs for becoming acquainted with the 
duties of his office in weighing the rival claims and in- 
fluence of those who are clamoring for positions. 
(rood results are impossible under such a system. 
* * * 

Is the victory of Turkey over Greece to lead to a 
revival of Mohammedan fanaticism, and a Moslem war 
against Christians? hat is rather a startling ques- 
tion, and it would be hasty to answer it in the affirma- 
tive. Yet there are signs which point that way. 
After the Turkish army of invasion drove the Greeks 
before. it over the plains of Thessaly, the sultan was 
overwhelmed with congratulatory telegrams from all 
parts of the Moslem world, which showed how closely 
his fellow religionists were following the course of 
affairs. Some of these telegrams appealed to him as 
the caliph of the faithful to lead a war against unbe- 
lievers. The commission called the council of the 
Jehad, or Holy war, has now made a formal answer jo 
these telegrams in a cireular letter which is to be sent 
hy special couriers to India, Egypt, and Arabia, to the 
various sheikhs and ulema. The letter exhorts all 
frue Moslems to be in readiness to make any sacrifices 
for the caliph which may be called for, and to vieid 
complete obedience to all orders that may be issued in 
the holy cause. The strength of Islam is deelared to 
rest. on union and concord, and the faithful are ad- 
monished that the error which led to the destruction 
of the Moorish empire must not be repeated. The 
effect of this letter upon the Mohammedans of India 
Will he awaited with some solicitude. Tamine, plague, 
and earthquake, following each other, have caused 
a kind of despair among the natives there, mingled 
with hatred of the British rulers. The recent assas- 
sinations of British officers are significant, and last 
week’s obstinate Mussulman riot at Caleutta is 
ominous. 

* * * 

This riot at Calcutta seems to have been a serious 
affair. It broke out on the evening of June 30, when 
a Mussulman mob assembled and began hooting and 
stoning Europeans in the streets. Besides the main 
mob, there were smaller companies in different parts 
of the city, conducting themselves similarly; and the 
disturbances becaine so menacing that the troops were 
called out to disperse the rioters. The next morning, 
the trouble was renewed, and as rapidly as the mobs 
were scattered by cavalry charges, they formed again 
elsewhere. The fact that the principal military offi- 
cials were, as usual, summering at Simla made the 
action of the authorities less prompt and effective than 
it would otherwise have been. Altogether, the in- 
cident is painfully suggestive of some of those that 
occurred just before the outbreak of the great mutiny. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation, and wife, and Robert C. Metcalf, supervisor of 
Boston, and wife have sailed for a summer’s outing in 
Europe 


The anti-columbine people contend that the columbine 


is an Italian flower, and would never be thought of in 
America but for the fact that some Americans had given 
it a name of which all Americans are proud. 


There has never been so great interest in the Inter- 
scholastic baseball league championship as this year, and 
the “Somerville high” carried off the silver cup after the 
liveliest kind of a contest with Brookline, Cambridge, 
Boston English high, and the Boston Hopkinson team. It 
was won on merit. 


Cambridge, under the lead of Superintendent Francis 
Cogswell, who by the way, continues to be unanimously 
and heartily re-elected, has set the school boards of 
America a good example in passing the following order: — 

“Ordered, that any teacher who has rendered the cits 
ten years of service may have leave of absence, on the 
recommendation of the committee in charge of the school, 
for a period not exceeding one year, for the purpose of 
travel or study, the salary of the substitute to be paid 
from that of the teacher.” 


THIS AND THAT. 


Be you tempted as you may, 
Each day and every day 

Speak what is true— 
True things in great and small; 
Then though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars and all, 

Heaven would show through. 

—Alice Cary. 
Li Hung Chang, the viceroy of China, graduated at the 
head of a class of 15,000. 


Sarah Grand says she received only $984 for the manu- 
script of the “Heavenly Twins.”’ She lives now in Ken- 
sington, a suburb of London. Her married name is Mrs. 
C. R. McFall. 

Carlyle’s house, 24 Cheyne row, Chelsea, is now open 
to the public. It contains a great deal of Carlyle’s furni- 
ture, and many of his books. Visitors are charged a 
shilling for admission, 


Wilhelm Muller, father of Max Muller, the celebratea 
Oxford professor, was, like his son, an accomplished 
philologist. He was distinguished as a German lyric 
poet, and as a soldier and patriot. 


James Jeffrey Roche, the editor-poet, comes rightfully 
by the patriotic fervor that burns in his “Ballads of Blue 
Water.” His brother was an officer of the ill-fated Van- 
dalia, and perished on board of her in the Samoan cyclone, 
Among the most affecting verses in the “Ballads” are 
those to the memory of this beloved sailor brother. 

Tombstone, Ariz., owes its name to an attempted wit- 
ticism. When Schiefferlin, the discoverer of the mines 
in that locality, was starting on his most successful pro- 
specting tour, he told a friend he was ‘‘going to discover 
a mine this time sure.” The friend replied: “You'll dis- 
cover a tombstone.’ In recollection of the rejoinder, 
Schiefferlin named the mines he found the ‘Tombstone. 

Bill Nye says he was expelled from Yale College ‘for 
refusing to divide a watermelon with the faculty.” I did 
not take my degree,” he adds, ‘as I left in the night, and 
in the intense darkness was unable to lay my hand on it. 
I took some other things, however, which did not fit me, 
and they have embittered my whole life.” 

In order to mark the Hungarian millennial celebration, 
the University of Buda-Pesth has decided to honor six of 
the most distinguished Englishmen. The six it has 
chosen are Mr. Brye, Lord Kelvin, Sir Joseph Lister, Pro- 
fessor Max Mul'er, Professor Henry Sedgwick, and Her- 
bert Spencer. 

The University of Strasburg contained in 1883 three 
men, each unknown to the other, and each of whom has 
since achieved international fame. The trio consisted 
of Paderewski, then musical instructor at the university, 
Professor Roentgen, professor of physics, and Nicola 
Tesla, who was installing an electric plant for the uni- 
versity. 

R. D. Blackmore says he had offered his famous novel, 
“Lorna Doone,” to nineteen publishers before it was 
taken. When brought out it fell flat, but soon after came 
the marriage of the Princess Louise to the Marquise of 
Lorne, and society people, thinking Lorna had somehow 
had something to do with Lorne, bought the book, read it 
and liked it, then recommended it to their friends. 


Thomas Hardy, the novelist, is thus described by a 
writer who has recently met him: ‘His cheeks are 
slightly sunken and his skin is sallow, speaking of seden- 
tary labors, the midnight lamp, and of a constitution that 
could not support the sustained strain of an arduous task. 
Yet his eyes tell another tale, and possess that phosphor- 
escent light that indicates energy. The solution of these 
contradictory remarks must be that he is mentally as 
robust as he is physically delicate.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


- [Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 


their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 


correspondence. | 


WORDS COINED IN BOSTON. 


Under this title, C. W. Ernst gave the members of the 
Bostonian Society an account of the original method in 
which new words arise, and then described a number of 
representative products formed in Boston The word 
commonwealth was born in 1634; the word coasting, in 
the sense of sliding down an inclined plane, was used for 
the first time by the Court of Assistance when Boston was 
three years old; the term lumber appeared first in the 
town records in 16638, being employed to designate the em- 
harrassment caused by lumbering up the streets with the 
products of the forests. Here are other words mentioned 
by Mr. Ernst: Schooner, sleigh, harness, phaeton, carry- 
all, barge, currency, fender, sinking-fund, appreciation, 
depreciation, caucus (1740), labor-trust, unconstitution- 
ality, gerrymander, warden, unconstitutional, immigrant, 


and chromo. 


HOW RAPHAEL SETTLED HIS BILL, 


Raphael, the great Italian painter, whose celebrated 
Biblical pictures are worth fabulous sums of money, was 
not a rich man when young, and encountered some of the 
vicissitudes of life, like many another genius. Once when 
traveling he put up at an inn, and remained there, unable 
to get away through lack of funds to settle his bill. The 
landlord grew suspicious that such was the case, and his 
requests for a settlement grew more and more pressing. 
Finally, young Raphael, in desperation, resorted to the 
following device:— 

He carefully painted upon a table-top in his room a 
number of gold coins, and placing the table in a certain 
light that gave a startling effect, he packed his few be- 
longings, and summoned his host. 

“There,” he exclaimed, with a lordly wave of his hand 
toward the table, “is enough to settle my bill, and more. 
Now kindly show the way to the door.” 

The innkeeper, with many smiles and bows, ushered 
his guest out, and then hastened back to gather up his 
gold. His rage and consternation when he discovered the 
fraud knew no bounds, until a wealthy English traveler, 
recognizing the value of the art put in the work, gladly 
paid him fifty pounds for the table.—Harper’s Round 
Table. 

—o-— 
THE MAYFLOWER’S PASSENGER LIST. 

One of the most interesting features of Governor Brad- 
ford’s records is the full passenger list of the Maytlower, 
giving, as it does, the names and social status. The list 
is prefaced by the compiler with the following words: — 

“The names of those which came over first, in ye year 
1620, and were, by the blessing of God, the first beginners 
and (in a sort), the foundation of all the plantations and 
colonies in New England and their families”: — 

John Carver, Katherine, his wife, and two man Servants, 

William Bradford and Dorothy, his wife. 

Edward Winslow and Elizabeth, his wife. 

William Brewster, Mary, his wife, and two sons, Love 
and Wresling. 

Isaak Allerton, Mary, his wife, and three children, Bar- 
tholomew, Remember, and Mary. 

Captain Miles Standish and Rose, his wife. 

John Alden, a ship’s cooper. 

Samuel Fuller. 

Christopher Martin, wife, and servants. 

William Mullins, wife, and two children, Joseph and 
Priscilla. 

William White, Susanna, his wife, son Resolved, and 
infant, Peregreine, born on the ship. 

Richard Warren. 

John Howland. 

Rodger Wilder. 

Stephen Hopkins, Elizabeth, his wife, and four children, 
Giles, Constanta, Damaris, and Oceanus, the last born at 
sea, 

Edward Tillie, Ann, his wife, and two children, Henry 
and Humility. 

John Tillie, his wife, and daughter Elizabeth. 

Francis Cook and his son John. 

Thomas Rodgers and his son Joseph. 

Thomas Tinker, wife and son. 

John Ridgedale and Alice, his wife. 

Edward Fuller, his wife, and son Samuell. 

John Turner and two sons. 

Francis Eaton, Sarah, his wife, and his son Samuell. 

James Chilton, wife, and daughter Mary. 

John Crackston and son John. 

—e Ellen, his wife, and two sons John and 

And these servants: Moses Fletcher, John Goodman 
Degory Priest, Thomas Williams, Gilbert Winslow. Rad-_ 
mund Margesm, Peter Browne, Richard Butteridge 
George Soule, Richard Clarke, Richard Gardiner, John Al 
then and Thomas English (seaman), Edward Dotey, and 

tdward Leicester. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


EASY PROBLEMS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF ARITH- 
METIC. By Elizabeth T. Mills. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co. 

This is not only supplemental to any course in arith- 
metic, but is arranged with such admirable care and skill 
as to be all that an expert teacher needs in giving a child 
great facility in the use of numbers. ‘The universal com- 
plaint of teachers who still think that arithmetic is to be 
taught for the sake of giving the child power to handle 
numbers with accuracy and rapidity is that there are not 
suffigient examples for reasonable practice. There is a 
well-founded conviction that the reason so much time 
is required for arithmetic, while such poor results are ob- 
tained, is the lack of examples to give practice enough at 
the right time to give perfection for all time. Inaccuracy 
at any one point and in any one process means wreckage 
all along the line in other processes. This book gives 
abundant opportunity for praetice in every phase of 
arithmetical processes in the first fifty-five pages, then 113 
pages are devoted to the applications of processes in a 
complete array of problems in mechanics, arts, sciences, 
and trade, covering a wide range of life in the industries 
and commerce. 

THE WELL-BELOVED ONE. By Thomas Hardy. New 
York: Harper Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

The latest publication of Thomas Hardy by this well- 
known house bears all the strong marks that have char- 
acterized other novels by this noted writer. One expects 
from his pen variations from ordinary methods of pre- 
senting the most commonplace situations and ideas; so 
in this novel the topic is handled with bold, powerful 
strokes that form at once the charm and decisiveness 
of his wide-spread popularity. That peculiar quality of 
Mr. Hardy that has raised him to the front rank of Eng- 
lish writers is in evidence upon every page. No one can 
read his works without being impressed with his com- 
mand of the language and his ability to interest his 
readers in his chosen theme. 

THE FERN-COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK AND HER- 
BARIUM. By Sadie F. Price. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Illustrated. Cloth. (9x12.) 72 full-page 
plates of ferns, with arrangements for inserting 
pressed specimens. Price, $2.25. 

This book will at once attract the attention of all lovers 
of ferns, of all students of this charming department of 
plant life. It contains beautiful true-to-life illustrations 
of the ferns of the United States east of the Mississippi 
and north of ‘Tennessee and North Carolina. It is an 
ideal arrangement for the student and specialist. He can 
but know when he is correct in his location of the speci- 
men in the various genera. The “Guide” is so simple in 
its terms, so definite in its descriptions, that they can be 
as readily described as placed. This book will not only be 
of inestimable service to fern lovers, but it will do much 
toward quickening an interest in ferns and maturing the 
knowledge of amateurs. 


THE CORONADO EXPEDITION, 1540-42. By George 
Parker Winship. Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. Cloth. 306 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

The “Land of Sunshine,” the most scholarly periodical 
dealing with the vast Southwest, said regarding some of 
Mr. Winship’s lesser writings on this subject: ‘“‘As every 
student of early America knows, the explorationsof Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de Coronado in 1540-42 were the most re- 
markable that were ever made on this continent; and it 
is a pitiful commentary on our scholarship that so little 
genuine research has been given to this fascinating topic. 
General J. H. Simpson, U. S. A., wrote a brief but highly 
valuable treatise in a past generation to identify the route 
of the great explorer who pried into the secrets of the 
great American desert three centuries and a half ago. 
Bandelier incidentally touched upon certain features of 


Coronado’s marches; H. H. Bancroft’s indigested jumble, 
aggravated by a vicious judgment, was no gain to the 
field. 

“But luckily a new and earnest student has arisen toex- 
ploit this fascinating theme. George Parker Winship 
published in 1894 a careful translation of the ‘Letter of 
Coronado’ to Charles V., and of the anonymous ‘Relacion 
del Suceso,’ of the same journey (American History Learf- 
lets); also an extremely valuable bibliographical index of 
‘Works Useful to the Student of the Coronado Expedition.’ 
This list, reprinted in advance from Mr. Winship’s larger 
work, is of the first importance to every student of the 
Southwest. Mr. Winship’s work to be issued by the 
Bureau of Ethnology is being looked for with much in- 
terest, since it promises to be one of the most valuabte 
contributions we have ever had to the history of the dis- 
covery and exploration of the Southwest. He is a wel! 
equipped and earnest investigator; and his labors are 
making fully accessible to English readers for the first 
time one of the most romantic chapters in our history.” 

The work, which was begun while Mr. Winship was a 
student at Harvard, was continued during his stay there 
as assistant in history, has been completed since he has 
had charge of the John Carter Brown library of Provi- 
dence,—the hest private library in America, and the best 
collection of rare and valuable Americana in the world. 
Historical scholars unite in high commendation of the 
historica’ scholarship and literary merit, while Mr. Lum- 
mis of the “Land of Sunshine” voices the appreciation of 
all specialists in the history of the Southwest. Mr. Win- 
ship’s opportunity for study and research has been of the 
best, his tastes are all in the direction of exact scholar- 
ship, he has chosen as fascinating a subject as there is in 
American history, and his literary taste and skill have 
enabled him to retain all the vigor of the closest applica- 
tion of scientific standards, while imparting, uncon- 
sciously, the flavor of romance. It is gratifying that this 
first setting of the most interesting of American explora- 
tions should be so eminently reliable in scholarship and 
so admirable in literary style. 


DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. Edited by Wil- 
liam Tenney Brewster of Columbia, in “Longman’s 
English Classics.” New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

In addition to the text of ‘‘Palamon and Arcite,” that 
of the Folio of 1700 published two months before his death, 
and modernized enough to make it usable, this book con- 
tains an introductory chapter on “Dryden’s Life and 
Character,” a study of the story of “Palamon and Arcite.” 
a comparison of the style of Dryden and of Chaucer, and 
the merits of Dryden’s treatment of the story, a peda- 
gogical chapter upon how such a story should be studied, 
abundant foot-notes, and an elaborate appendix, wiih 
glossary, ete. 

BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited and Annotated by Alfred 8. 
West, Cambridge, Eng. The Pitt Press Series. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 300 pp. 
These essays have never had a better setting for school 

use, The author has succeeded admirably in conveying 
the information needed for the understanding of every 
reference in the essays, almost very page of which “bus- 
tles with difficulties, some of them the more likely to mis- 
lead because even a careful reader, not familiar with the 
language of Bacon’s age, might fail to detect them for 
what they are.” The study of Bacon may almost be said 
to be a scholastic fad, and it is eminently desirable that 
it should be an intelligent one. 


ESSAYS ON FRENCH HISTORY. By James Eugene 
Farmer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 120 pp. 
The reviewer to whose lot it falis to make a passing 

comment upon the historical literature which finds its 

way to every journalistic book table has had a long sur- 
feit of monographs embodying the results of laborious 
digging among the dry bones of historical sources, Most 
of them are good enough, in their way, but if judgment 
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EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. 


STATES, 1870-1895. 


illustrations. 2 vols., 86.00, 
A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. 


Divided Kingdom. 12mo, with maps, $1.25 net. 
INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 


Bibliography. $2.00 net. 
LABOR IN ITS RELATION TO LAW. 


limo, 75 cents net. 
HANDBOOK TO THE LABOR LAW OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
$1.50 net. 
PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION, 


l2mo, $1.50 net. [University Series. } 
HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC, 
of Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 net. 


THE RECORDS AND LETTERS OF THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 


1860-1896. 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 12mo, 81.25. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 
Each, 81.25 


1660-1860, 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Tiiliesin to Shakespeare. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Shakespeare to Tennyson. 
llustrated. 
CHILDREN'S STORIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Illustrated. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES OF A 1" ERICAN PROGRESS. 
Illustrated. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Professors of Edited by GeorGE S q TRY 
History in the University of Chicago. With 10 maps. #2.00 net. are in 


THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED 
By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, President of Brown University. With 350 


Vol. I. The United Kingdom, from the Settlement in Canaan to the 
Division of the Kingdom. 1l2mo, with Inaps, $1.25 net. Vol. Il. TI 


By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Ph.D., Yale University. sSvo, with Exhaustive 


to the Labor Law of the United States”; Secretary of the National 4 
Conference of State Commissions upon Uniformity of Law, ete., ete. THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By ANNE ELTON. 


By F. J. STIMSON, Author of ** Labor in its Relation to Law,” ete. 12mo, 
By E. L. GODKIN, Editor of the * Evening Post,’ New York. vo, 82.00, 
A Sketch of Primitive Religious Beliefs and Practices, and of the Origin 


and Character of the Great Systems. By ALLAN MENZIEs, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Criticisin in the University of st. Andrews. 


By H. E. KREHBIEL, Musical Critic of the New York “ Tribune”; Author 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES OF THE GREAT SCLENTISTS, 


Scribner’s Newest Educational Books 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

é . A., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in Edinburgh University. 12mo volumes of 350 
pages each. 

THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE AND THE RISE 
OF ALLEGORY. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M. A. Cr. Svo, $1.50 net. 


IN PREPARATION. 
THE ROMANTIC REVOLT. By Epmunp Gosse, 
THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By W. H. PoLLock. 
= HALF OF THE 17TH CENTURY. By H. 
), TRAIL. 
THE DARK AGES. By W. P. Kerr. 
THE TRANSITION PERIOD. By W. A. RALEIGH. 
THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By Davip HANNAy. ° 
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THE LATER 19th CENTURY. By Tuk Eprror. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES. 


A series of five volumes containing a Connected History of the 
United States from the Discovery of America tothe present day, divided 
into five distinct epochs, each of which is treated by a writer of emi- 
nence and of special authority in this field. The volumes are sold sep- 
arately, and each contains maps and plans. Each, l2mo, $1.25. 


THE COLONTAL ERA, 1492-1756. 

By GEORGE PARK FISHER, Professor of Keclesiastieal History in Yale 

University. 1l2mo, 348 pages. 

THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION, 
1756-1783, 

By WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Professor of History in Columbia University. 

lzmo, 409 pages. 

THE MAKING OF THE NATION, 1783-1817. 


Being the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation in the Version of 1881; arranged ieneral FRANCIS J TALK -reside , ‘assac 
for Historical Study by ERNEST D. BURTON, Professor of New By General FRANCIS A. WALKER, President of the Massachusetts 
Testament Interpretation in the University of Chicago. Svo, $1.50 net. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITEKATURE, 


Institute of Technology. 1l2mo, 314 pages. 


By JouN W. Bur@ess, Professor of History, Political Science, and In- 
ternational Law in Columbia University. l2mo. 

THE CIVIL WAK AND RECONSTRUCTION, 1860-1877. 

By Joun W. BURGESS, Professor of History, Political Science, and In- 
ternational Law in Columbia University. 12mo. 


THE UNIVERSITY SERIES. | 
Edited by PROFESSOR WILLIAM KNIGHT. 


THE EARTH'S HISTORY. 
An Introduction to Modern Geology. With maps and illustrations. By 
R. D. ROBERTS, Clare College, Cambridge. 12mo, 81.50 net. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES, 
sy JOHN G. MCKENDRICK and WILLIAM SNODGRASS of the University 
of Glasgow. With 127 illustrations. l2mo, $1.50 net. 
CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY, 
With illustrations. By PATRICK GeppEs, University College, Dundee. 
I2mo, $1.25 net. 
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of the Special Examination Terms offered. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By C. E. MALLET, Balliol College, Oxford, l2mo, $1.00 net. 
LOGIC, INDUCTIVE, AND DEDUCTIVE. 
By WILLIAM MINTO, University of Aberdeen. 12mo, 
25 net. 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
With Diagrams. By WILLIAM RENTON, University of St. Andrews. 
81.00 net. 
GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES. 
By A. J. GRANT, King’s College, Cambridge. l2mo, $1.25 net. 
THE JACOBEAN POETS, 
By EDMUND Gossk, Trinity College, Cambridge. l2mo, $1.00 net. 


versity College, Liverpool. 12mo, $1.25 net. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION, 
A Sketch of Primitive Religious Beliefs and Practices, and of the Great 
Systems. By ALLAN MENZIES, University of St. Andrews. 1l2mo, 


$1.50 net. 
LATIN LITERATURE, 
By J. W. MACKAIL, Balliol College, Oxford. 12mo, 81.25 net. 
SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE 
ENGLISH DRAMA, 

By F. L. Boas, Balliol College, Oxford. l2mo, £1.50 net. 

ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

By GEORGE Croom ROBERTSON, late Grote Professor, University Col- 

lege, London. Edited from Notes of the Lectures delivered at the 

College, 1870-1892, by C. A. Foley Rhys-Davids. 12mo, $1.00 net. 

ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, late Grote Professor, University Col- 
lege, London. Edited from Notes of the Lectures delivered at the 
College, 1870-1892, by C. A. Foley Rhys-Davids. l2mo, $1.25 net. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. 
By Dr. W. CUNNINGHAM, Trinity College, Cambridge. l2mo, $1.00 net. 
THE FINE ARTs. 
With illustrations. By G. BALDWIN BROWN, University of Edinburgh. 


THE MIDDLE PERLOD, 1817-1860. | 


Au Outline of Physiography. With nineteen maps and sixty-eight illus- 


l2mo, 81.00 net. 

THE PHIELOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL; ITS HISTORY 

By WILLIAM KNIGHT, University of St. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL; ITS 

THEORY AND ITS RELATION TO THE ARTS. 
By WILLIAM KNIGHT, University of St. Andrews. l2ino, 81.00 net. 
ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE, 

With maps. By A. CALDECOrT, St. John’s College, Cambridge. l2mo, 

81.00 net. 
THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE, 
By H. G. KEENE, Oxford. 12mo, 81.00 net. 
THE REALM OF NATURE, 


trations. By R. MILL, University of Edinburgh. l2mo, 
81.50 net. 
THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS, 
By JOUN H. MUIRHEAD, Balliol College, Oxford. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
With illustrations. By T. ARTHUR THOMSON, Sehool of Medicine, 
Edinburgh, 1l2mo, $1.50 net. OTHERS IV PREPARATION. 


All instructors should avatl themselves 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. Ne 


mav be formed from such as achieve printed form, a — 
proportion of the college and university teachers of 
tory do not realize that history, or certainly written 1is- 
tory, is something more than a tabulated result of — 
investigation. The last dozen years have brought forth 
avast mass of books treating ol historical . subjects. 
Among them all there may be a few which are historicai 
to turn from the studies and monographs 
to a book which pretends to be merely an essay, — 
frankly shows its list of secondary authorities, whic N 
means to do nothing more than present a few ene Srna 
certain historical episodes in pleasing form. Mr. i spe 
occupies the chair of history and English at re a 
school in Concord, N. H., and in the course of ~— om 4 
ing he has evidently done much reading 
ing historical authorities. He has become 
two epochs in French history, and having Browne ge 
them, making no claim to original inve 
finality of fact or theory, he omy 

» re ation in France ant s rela » Martin 
about the club of the His 
make pleasant reading, and for most of us, * 10 yeh 7 
read history as a diversion and as a on ul 
shall leave us better qualified to deal with ons se ves and 
our world, these careful, and withal 
will prove a deal more satisfactory than all 
edged reports on the real facts as revealed by the so-calles 
years ago such a work as that of Mr. 
would have assumed to rank among serious ene 
studies. The time is past, and fortunately so, W hen his- 
tory can be written on the basis of other 
tigations by putting into a fresh arrangement, and erste 
different headings, the facts and conclusions of eal bet 
The value of Mr. Farmer's delightful essays lies 
r that historical literature is a great deal 
and conclusions, and that the student 
of presenting his results in attrac- 
aim to be a writer 


writers. 
in their reminde 
more than facts 
who lacks the powet 
tive. forcible, readable form cannot cl 
of history. 


AND OTHER IDYLLS OF 


MIND. Lord Tennyson. matted, with 
notes, by William J. Rolfe. Boston: 
Mifflin. & Co. Cloth. 224 pp. Price, 7o cents. oO 
vachers, 53 cents.) 
De. te. question, the most scholarly 
skillful professional editor of 
world. This edition, which will be complet d in the n 0 h 
volume by the publication of “Launcelot and Elaine,” is 
the first annotated edition of the entire series of Idylls 
published in Europe or America. Dr. Rolfe entered upon 
this work of editing Lord Tennyson's poems a! th ‘request 
of the poet, and each volume had the appro il of the poe { 
in his lifetime or of his son, the present Lord rennyson, 
since the poet’s death, Dr. Rolfe has bee! greatly aided 
in this work by these most interested parties, 


PICTURES IN LANGUAGE WORK. By E. W. Weaver. 
Second Edition trom New Plates, with Ninety-one Pic- 
tures for Class Work. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, 
Cloth. 16mo, 110 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a new and profusely-illustrated edition of what 
has proved one of tie most successful language books of 
the day. The pictures given for class work are of great 
variety, including those for simple descriptions, those 
for fuller descriptions, subjects for stories, historical sub- 
jects, ete. Many of them are in series, many are humor- 
ous, and all are adapted to cultivate the imagination. It 
is the most elaborate book of the kind yet issued. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. By William Abbott Stone, 

A. }3., Instructor in Physics at Phillips Exeter Academy, 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 378 pp. Price, $1.10. 

No scholar can write a good text-book upon any sub- 
ject who has not had successful experience in teaching 
that subject. This author has had nearly ten years of the 
best of experience. This volume is designed for students 
who are preparing for college, and for any others who 
desire to gain a practical knowledge of the subject. It 
is emphatically experimental, demanding demonstration 
or proof by experiment of every principle involved in each 
lesson. The object of the experiment is first stated to 
enable the student to unfold the result of the experiment 
from his own record. And he is expected and aided to 
work out each result in the laboratory for himself. 
Knowledge gained in this way becomes a permanent ac- 
quisition, and is valuable for use in practical life. We 
commend the book to teachers who have classes studying 
this subject. 


D. C. Heath Co., Boston, issue a neat little ‘“‘Manual of 
Review and Test Problems in Algebra,”’ by S. J. Peterson 
and L. I’. Baldwin. Price, 50 cents. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, issue 
“The Mystery of the Island,’ by Henry Kingsley; illus- 
trated by Warne Brown ($1.25). The scene of this story 
of thrilling advnture is laid in the bush and pampas of 
South America. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Stories from the Arabian Nights "’ Edited by M. Clarke. Price, 
60 cents. ——""The New System of Freehand Writing’ (No. 3). By 
c.C. Curtiss. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art.” By Edwin James Dunning. 
Price, $2. Boston: Lee & Shepard ’ 

“In Brook and Bayou.” By Clara Kern Bayliss. New York: D. 

“First Book of Physical Geography.” By Ralph 8. Tarr. Price, 
$1.10. New York: Macmillan & Co, ; 

" “De Quincey’s Revolt of the ‘Tartars” and ‘*Macaulay’s Essay on 
Addison.” Edited by Alexander 8S. Twombly. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co 

“A Code of Tlonor, By Mary Hall Leonard. Cineinnati,O.: The 
Editor Publishing Company. 

Massachusetts’ Year Book.’ Compiled by Alfred 8. Roe. Price, 
$1.75. Worcester, Mass.: F.S. Blanchard & Co. 

«Education of Girls and Women in Great Britain.” By C. 8. Brem- 
ner. London: Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co. 


WDUCATIONAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 


At a mecting of the Boston school committee, held on 
June 9, Phillips and Fisher’s “Hlements of Geometry” 
was formally adopted for use ip the high and Latin 
schools of the city. The adoption was made at the rec- 
ommendation of the conmittee on text-books, who stated 
in the printed report presented to the board, that 
‘*Phillips and Fisher’s Geometry is recommended to us as 
a book of remarkable excellence, and sueh of our teach- 
ers as have had an opportunity to become acquainted 
with this boek are greatly pleased with it.’ The 
action of the school committee is significant of the worth 
of this geometry. 

Mr. C. C. Ramsay, principal of the Durfee high school. 
Mall River, Mass., says of it, “We are so well pleased with 
this book, especially that part devoted to solid geometry, 
that I shall recommend its adoption for use in several 
divisions of the Durfee high school.” Principal F. M. 
Collester, of the Salem (Mass.) high school, says of this 
work, “I know of no better to recommend,” Teachers 
who have not examined Phillips and iisher’s “Blements 
of Geometry” (Harper's, $1.75) are advised to do so. 


The recent publication of a new number of Harper's 
Bulletin of Text-books is worth noting by every teacher, 
who may obtain copies on request, either to Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, or to their New England 
agent, Amasa Walker, No. 112 Boylston street, Boston. 
Send for it. 


Golden’s ‘Laboratory Course in Wood-turning” is a 
timely and important work which has just come from the 
press of the Hurpers. Price, 80 cents. This book in- 
structs the pupil in the principles of the subject, made 
easy by copious illustrations, and takes him through a 
thorough course in wood-turning in the twenty-four 
exercises which make up the work. After the first steps 
have been taken, working drawings are introduced at the 
beginning of each exercise, as it is intended that the book 
should be used constantly at the lathe. As there has 
been little published on the practice of wood-turning, 
this new work will be warmly welcomed by teachers for 
its valuable assistance in their classes. 

The growing use of Miss Aiken’s methods for concen- 
trating attention and developing memory, as deseribed in 
her book (Methods of Mind-training. Harpers, $1.00), 
are bringing out some interesting incidents in connection 
with the work. In a recent letter to the publishers Miss 
Aiken writes as follows:— 

“Yesterday [ learned that one of my pupils had had her 
salary raised from $400 to $600, on account of the great 
results which her principal recognizes in the use of 
the mind-training work, and this occurred in a college 
preparatory school. 

“These reports, which come so frequently, are inspir- 
ing, and prove the value of experience over pedagogical 
theory.” 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
From its origin to Sir W. Scott. By Professor WALTER RALEIGH, Uni- 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value tome. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of med- 
cine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, Ii. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
July t--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 
July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 
July 13--15: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association, Blue Mountain, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

By a recent decision of the supreme 
court at Washington, Bowdoin College 
secures an increase of $400,000 to her 
endowment. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Herbert Darling Foster, professor of his- 
tory in Dartmouth College, and Miss Lil- 
lian Darlington Smith of Liverpool, Eng., 
were united in marriage at the Hope-street 
Unitarian church, Liverpool, on Wednes- 
day, July 7. 

The forty-fourth anniversary of Colby 
Academy at New London occurred June 
23, President Tucker of Dartmouth Col- 
lege delivered the address. 

Professor Cecil F. C. Bancroft, principal 
of Phillips Andover Academy, has been 
chosen a member of the board of trustees 
of Dartmouth College, to succeed Alonzu 
H. Quint, deceased. The new dormitory 
now building is named ‘Richardson Hall,” 
in honor of Judge J. P. Richardson ot 
Boston. 

VERMONT. 

The Vermont state board of normal 
school commissioners has assumed abso- 
lute control of the normal schools in that 
state. Several new departures from the 
former mode of instruction have been de- 
cided upon. At the schools in Randolph 
and Johnson the same principals will be 
retained, but at Castleton P. R. Leaver 
worth, who has in the past been engaged 
as assistant principal, has been promoted 
to the position of principal. In all the 
schools radical changes in the courses of 
study are to be made. The qualifications 
for admission have been raised, so that 
only those will be admitted who have thor- 
oughly completed common school subjects. 
Training schools will also be established 
in connection with each, wherein the stu- 
dents attending the normal school will re- 
ceive the practical benefits derived from 
the experience of doing actual teaching in 
these training schools. The principals 

selected by the board to have the super- 
vision of the work in these training 
schools are as follows: At Randolph, Miss 

Metella I. Paine of Jay; at Castleton, Miss 

Sarah J. Whitney of Winchendon, Mass.: 

at Johnson, Miss Lizzie C. Allen of Brook- 

line, Mass. 
CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

ig. Itsoothes the child, 


softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wi i 
,allays ¢ ain, ‘s wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle. 


Goddard Seminary at Barre graduated a 
class of twenty-four, the largest class ever 
graduated in the history of the school, 
June 28. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Nearly four hundred young 
men and women have this year graduated 
from the high and Latin schools of this 
city. From the girls’ high school, 212; 
from the Roxbury high school, 148; from 
the Latin school, 51. Archie E. Minard, a 
Dorchester boy, was awarded the scholar- 
ship of $100. 

At the last meeting of the school com- 
mittee for the season, Superintendent 
Seaver presented a report of the board of 
supervisors recommending the establish- 
ment of a manual training school for girls 
in this city. The committee on school- 
houses introduced an order, which was 
passed, requesting the city treasurer to is- 
sue bonds to the amount of $250,000 to 
pay for lands taken and the building of 
high schoolhouses. But few changes 
were made on the salary schedule, in 
spite of petitioners. 

A host of young men and women have 
this year graduated from the grammar 
and high schools of the state. We will 
have to take note of some of them: New- 
ton high, 124 graduated; Everett, four 
grammar schools graduated 157; Salem 
high, 65, grammar, 42, high, 10; Revere 
grammar, 18; Melrose grammar, 48; Barn- 
stable high, 20; Dedham high, 30. This 
class refused to attend the exercises, un- 
less their class president was allowed to 
preside instead of the principal, and he 
was allowed to do so; Holyoke high, 50; 
Westfield high, 21; West Springfield high, 
19; East Hampton high, 13; Springfield 
high, over 100. 

Hon. P. A. Collins at the commence- 
ment of Boston College, recently held in 
College hall, was the crator. 

NEWTON. The school board has 
nominated Enoch lL. Adams of New 
Britain, Conn., as head master of the high 
school to fill the vacancy caused by the 


_ recent resignation of George H. Goodwin. 


ANDOVER. A class of one hundred 
and three young men graduated from 
Phillips Academy, and most of them will 
enter college in September, 1897. 

MILTON. Hiram W. Tuell, who, with 
the closing of the present term, severs his 
connection as principal of the Milton high 
school after a continuous service of nine- 
teen years, gave his annual reception § to 
the present and former graduates of the 
school recently at the. Milton town hali. 
The reception was very largely attended. 

METHUEN. Rey. A. E. White, a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge school committee for 
the past eight years, has resigned to accept 
the position of superintendent of schools 
in this town. 

WESTFIELD. recently-issued 
catalogue of the normal school gives some 
interesting facts in regard to the present 
condition of the school under the manage- 
ment of Charles S$. Chapin. It has a fine 
building, admirably arranged and equipped 
for every purpose. It contains four rooms 
that will accommodate 112 pupils for prac- 
tical teaching, and a kindergarten room 
for twenty-five children. Still another 
room for children of the highest grade will 
be opened in the fall. The senior class 
will be divided into three sections, each 
of which will teach for an entire term 
under expert supervision. 

NEW BEDFORD. The city has placed 
the teachers under the tenure of office act. 

A teachers’ institute was held at Mont- 
ville June 18, attended by the teachers. 
school committees, and others from. the 
towns of Sandisfield, New Marlboro, Otis. 
Monterey, and Tolland. State Agent 
Fletcher spoke on “Discipline and General 
School Management,” and Superintendent 
I. J. Tice of Sheffield spoke on ‘How to 
Teach Vertical Penmanship,’ “How to 
Physiology Without Apparatus,” 
aud answered miscellaneous questions 
from the query box. State Agent H. T 
Bailey was absent, being ill, and his place 
on the programme was filled by Mrs. B. J. 
Tice, formerly a director of drawing, who 
spoke on “Art Correlated with Other 
Studies,” and showed many illustrative 
pictures, some being the work of pupils, 
others photographs of works of art. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

NEWPORT. Two well-known scciety 
women, Mrs. Edward R. Wharton and 
Mrs. Victor Sorchan, of New York. have 
just expressed, in a letter to the local 
school board, a wish to decorate the walls 
of the local schoolrooms with pictures. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Fifty-eight young 
ladies were graduated from the state nor- 
mal training school this year. Diplomas 
were presented by Lieutenant-Governor 
Dewell, who is a member of the state 
board of education. 


There isa story of 
a snow-ball rolling 
down a Western 
mountain side until 
it grew so big that 
it finally took in a 
miner’s cabin. If 
you ever rolled a 
snow-ball you know 
that might have hap- 
pened. It would 
certainly grow big- 
ger and bigger, until 
something broke it 
or stopped it. That's 
the way little symp- 
toms of disease roll 
themselves bigger 
and bigger into some 
dangerous illness. 
Headaches and bil- 
iousness, dyspepsia and constipation seem 
like trifling ailments; but just as sure as 
they're not stopped they grow into some- 
thing more serious. If you have these 
troubles, the first thing to do is to get a 
little bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pel- 
lets. There never was anything like 
them to cure constipation and indiges- 
tion. They tone the stomach, liver and 
bowels, and insure natural regularity 
without violence or discomfort. They 
revent serious disease by breaking up 
its beginnings. They cure completely 
and permanently. Don’t allow any drug- 
gist to persuade you into getting ‘‘ some- 
thing else’? on which he makes more 
profit. 
If you want to keep in health and con- 
dition you ought to have Dr. Pierce’s great 
, free book, ‘‘The People’s 
Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser.’’ It gives reliable pre- 
scriptions for the cure of all 
sorts of common diseases. 
It explains the principles of 
anatomy and physiology and 
the origin of life. It has over 
one thousand pages profuse- 
ly illustrated. A paper- 
bound copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of 21 cents in one-eent stamps to pay 
the cost of mailing ow/y. Address, World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Fortencentsextraa handsome cloth- 
bound, silver-stamped copy will be sent. 


The Yale faculty has dismissed four 
students, one freshman, one sophomore, 
and two juniors, for cheating in examina- 
tions. 

Katxuo Hatoyama, a graduate of Yale 
in the class of ’78, has been elected 
speaker of the Japanese parliament. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. Professor 
Van Vlack, acting president at Wesleyan, 
has announced that on aceount of the rush 
after the ball game neither ’99 nor 1906 
would be allowed to enter into any ath- 
letic contest next year. 

The annual report of the trustees of 
Storr’s Agricultural College for 1896 has 
been issued, giving a general view of the 
buildings, the names of the faculty, the 
summary of students, the treasurer’s re 
port, and the improvements contemplated, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


OSWEGO. The announcement that Mr. 
W. D. Howells was to enter the lecture 
field was received with pleasure by very 
many people. The Oswego normal school 
was prompt to avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity to secure a visit from Mr. Howells, 
some of whose works have long held an 
honored place in its course in American 
literature. It is hard to say which proved 
the more delightful, the lecture itself with 
its noble plea for “truth in the inward 
parts” in the making of novels as well as 
in the conduct of life, or the fine and sim- 
ple kindliness, the considerate courtesy, 
and the total lack of self-assertion re- 
vealed in the very tones of the man some- 
times accused of overweening confidence 
in his literary judgment, and more than 
suspected of being uncommonly ready 
with his spear thrusts of subtlest humor 
for the weak places in the armor of his 
fellowmen—especially of “the kind of 
men called ‘women.’” Dr. Sheldon, the 
principal of the school, voiced the senti- 
ment of the school when he said of Mr. 
Howells, ‘“‘He seems to us rather a veri- 
table ‘Traveler from Altruria.’” The lec- 
ture, of which the subject was novels and 
novel-writing, was delivered to a large and 
enthusiastic audience of students and 
townspeople. By means of the fund estab- 
lished by the alumni of the school as a 
memorial to Dr. Mary V. Lee, the lecture 
was free to members of the school, as the 
interest from the fund is set aside each 
year for the purpose of bringing before 
the school from time to time men of note 
in the literary, scientific, or musical 
world. 

Instead of the usual patrons’ reception 
at the end of the school year, Lockport 
held a series of parents’ days, one at each 


TO STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 
and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 
The International 

Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1014 Seraaton, Va. 


CIVIL.. 


ENGINEERING 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Machine Design 
Mechanieal Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Vinmbing & Heating 
English Branches 


of the public schools, all regular work 
being illustrated, including that in vocal 


music and penmanship. An _ excellent 
idea. 
NEW YORK. Three’ hundred and 


twenty young women graduated from the 
normal college at the recent commence- 
ment. 

Rey. Robert Ellis Jones of New York 
has been nominated for presidency of 
Hobart College at Geneva. 

The two men who stood highest at the 
civil service examination for inspector of 
training classes were Principal W. E. 
Stearns of the Rome Free academy and 
Principal W. D. Graves, of Delhi. 

At the 102d commencement of Union 
college, honorary degrees were conferred 
as follows: LL. D. on Rev. Sheldon Jack- 
son, D. D., Washington, D. C.; D. D. on 
Rev. Alfred P. Batsford, Woodbury, N. J., 
Rev. Peter H. Broods, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
and Rev. Frederick J. Bassett, Providence, 
R. I.; Ph. D. on James E. Benedict, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Franklin H. Giddings, 
Columbia College. 

Miss Jennie Whitbread of Syracuse, N. 
Y., has been appointed instructor in fresh- 
man english at the Baltimore Woman's 
College. Miss Whitbread has for some 
time past been vice-principal and teacher 
of English in the Girls’ Latin school con- 
nected with the Woman’s College. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


The stpreme court has handed down a 
decision which gives the Ohio State Uni- 
versity a large bequest consisting of 969 
acres of land in Peckaway county and gev- 
eral smailer farms in Champaign county. 
This decision of the supreme court re- 
verses the decision of the lower court 
upon the questions. 

The trustees of Oberlin College have 
unamimously elected Rev. Dr. William E. 
Slceum to the presidency of the institu- 
tion. Dr. Slocum is a native of Massachu- 
setts, graduate of Amherst and Andover 
Seminary, and now president of Colorado 
College. It will be remembered that 
Oberlin tried to get President Gates at the 
time Amherst secured him. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. There are more than 3006 
schools in this city, and only four of them 
are supplied with drinking water, and 
even these four plants for the supply have 
been put in by manufacturers to be 
tested. There are 216,000 pupils enrolled, 
and, with the exception named, there is 
not a drop of water in the building to 
drink or to wash hands in. In view of 
these facts, it is said ‘‘there is great in- 
dignation among parents towards the 
board of education,’”’ because they do not 
furnish a supply of filtered drinking water. 

A plan for systematic outdoor or field 
work in connection with nature study, to 
be carried on by the pupils of the public 
schools of Chicago, has been reported by a 
committee of sixty teachers which was ap- 
pointed in May, 1896, by the Chicago In- 
stitute of Education. 

The president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, at Evanston, has announced that 
hereafter any person detected In the act of 
cribbing during examinations will be ex- 
pelled, and his name not only published 
in the college paper, but sent to other co!- 
leges, which will debar him from enterins 
any other college. 

Manual training for girls is to be intro- 
duced in the publie schools of Chicago. 

The Illinois state normal school at Nor- 

HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Delicious 
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mal celebrated its fortieth anniversary by 
holding a meeting in a large tent on the 
campus, at which one thousand persons 
were present, and addresses were made 
covering the phases of the history of the 
school, including much of personal remi- 
niscence, by Dr. Burrill, vice-president of 
the University of Illinois, General Charles 
EK. Hovey of Washington, D. C., the first 
president of the Normal University, who 
resigned to lead the Thirty-third Illinois 
regiment to the field, and others. The an- 
ren closed with a reunion and ban- 
quet. 

CHICAGO. Chicago is to have a school 
in which Hebrew will be the only lan- 
guage used. It was incorporated recently 
at Springfield under the name of the Baron 
Hirsch Free Hebrew school of Chicago. 
The Hebrew Bible will be the principat 
subject of study, though the primary 
scholastic branches will also be taught. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

Noblesville lays claim to the largest en- 
rollment in the state. Eighty-five per 
cent. of the children between the ages of 
six and twenty-one are enrolled in the 
schools. She also claims that according 
to population she has the largest high 
school in the state. John F. Haines is the 
efficient superintendent. 

Superintendent P. P. Stulz, for the past 
eight years in charge of the schools ot 
Jeffersonville, is succeeded by Professor D, 
5S. Kelley of the department of biology, 
state normal school, Emporia, Kansas. 
Twelves years ago Professor Kelley left 
this same position to go West. Indiana 
teachers are glad to welcome him back. 

The state board of education at a recent 
meeting appointed State Superintendent 
D. M. Geeting to act with Secretary E. P. 
Bicknell of the state board of charities in 
tne appointment of 450 truant officers 
under the new compulsory education law. 
Congressman Charles Henry of Anderson 
and Isaae Jenkins of Richmond were re- 
appointed members of the board of 
trustees of Indiana University. The 
high schools at Broad Ripple and Boone- 
ville were commissioned. Professional 
licenses were granted to twenty-five appli- 
cants, and life licenses to eight. 

The following new professors will begin 
work in Butler University in September: 
Dr. Edward S. Ames, now in the faculty 
ot Chicago University, will take charge of 
the department of philosophy. 
DD. Forest, a university extension lecturer 
in Chicago University, takes charge of the 
department of social science. Dr. Hen- 
rietta Kies, teacher of English in the pub- 
lie schools of Plymouth, Mass., becomes 
ihe new professor of English. All of 
ihese professors have honorable records 
and will add strength to Butler's already 
strong faculty. 

IOWA. 


State Editor, ORION C, SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 


The candidates thus far named for the 
office of state superintendent are Hon. 
Henry Sabin, the present incumbent of 
Des Moines, R. C. Barrett of Osage, for 
several years superintendent of Mitchell 
county, and ex-president State Teachers’ 
Association. 

F. H. Bloodgood of West Union, super- 
intendent of Fayette county, was recog- 
nized by his board and elected to the city 
superintendency. 

W. H. Lyon, principal of the Pella high 
school, has been elected to take charge of 
the Pella schools. 

County Superintendent S. K. Stevenson 
of Johnson county, a graduate of the State 
University, was recently elected by the 
lowa city school board as superintendent 
of the city schools. 

I’rank Else, a student at Haverford, Pa., 
is elected principal of one of the ward 
schools of Oskaloosa, where he graduated 
from the high school. 

Superintendent E. E. Blanchard of 
Hampton goes, next year, to Waverley, 
Superintendent S. H. Sheakley of Wav- 
erley goes to Waterloo, West Side, and 
Superintendent George A. Bateman of 
West Waterloo goes to Hampton. Super- 
intendent W. A. Doran of Monticello goes 
to Eldora. 

Superintendent C, F. Woodward of El- 
dora declined re-election by his board, and 
accepted the nomination for the office of 
county superintendent, at the hands of the 
Republicans. 

Principal C, W. Cruickshank of the Fort 
Madison high school, for efficient work 
during several years past, was elected city 
superintendent. O. E. Smith of North 
Des Moines goes toShenandoah, and Super- 
intendent F, A. Lacey of Shenandoah goes 
to North Des Moines. 

The state normal school conducts a five- 
weeks’ summer session,—a sort of ‘“‘sum- 
mer school,’—June 21 to July 23, and has 
good courses announced. 

The Des Moines summer school is an- 
nounced. 


Dr. Jacob 
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NEW YORK. 


Penn College announces a summer schoo] 
June 21 to July 30. 

Iowa teachers in large numbers are be- 
ing rallied by State Manager W. A. Nic- 
cord of Des Moines to go to Milwaukee to 
attend the N E. A. 


WISCONSIN. 

The golden jubilee festivities at Beloit 
College were attended on June 24, it be- 
ing the fiftieth birthday of the institution. 
A bust of Dr. Aaron Lucius Chopin, the first 
president of the college, was unveiled by 
his grandson. It is the gift of Mrs. James 
A. Rumrill, daughter of Hon. Chester W. 
Chopin of Springfield. The speakers were 
Professor Emerson of Beloit College, Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain of Chicago University, and 
Horace White of the New York Evening 


Post. 
KANSAS. 
State Editor, M. L. FIELDS, Topeka. 

Thomas county has established a high 
school at Colby. 

The Northeast Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation which met at Horton was an en- 
thusiastic meeting and well attended. The 
next meeting will be held at Leavenworth 
with the following officers in charge: 
President W. A. Evans, Leavenworth; 
vice-president, M. E. Pearson, Kansas 
City; secretary, Miss Frances Katner, 
Atchison; and treasurer, O. P. M. McClin- 
tock, Topeka. J. W. Stout, Topeka ,L. lL. 
L. Hanks, Kansas City, and E. F. Stanley, 
Lawrence, will constitute the executive 
committee. 

The following superintendents have 
been re-elected: W. M. Davidson, Topeka; 
frank B. Smith, Lawrence; George W. 
Kendrick, Junction City; J. E. Dyche, 
Horton; J. H. Neisley, Abilene; George 
W. Winans, Hutchinson; L. D. Ellis, Bur- 
lington. 

The editor of the Journal in a recent 
number recounts the text-book law of this 
state. If that be a surprise, what will be 
thought of the recent discharge of the pro- 
fessors of the State Agricultural College 
by the board of regents. Mr. Hoffman, 
president of the board, says they were dis- 
missed because they differed from the 
board on fundamental principles. ‘“‘They,’’ 
said he, ‘are not dismissed because of in- 
efficiency on their part; not because they 
are not good teachers; not because they 
had not done their part well; but because 
they had differed from the board.’ Sev- 
eral of the professors have been re- 
instated. President Fairchild, of whom 
this state has been justly proud, has had 
his place filled by Professor T. W. Well, 
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who had charge of the chair of history and 
political science. _The former boards of 
regents have deemed it sufficient to have 
two terms in the study of political econ- 
omy, and it would seem to be sufficient 
for an agricultural college in a strictly 
agricultural state. Four terms will now 
be given on this subject. 

Professor T. H. Dinsmore, of the state 
normal school, will resign on account of 
the cut made in salaries by the legislature. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 

County Superintendent G. E. L. Senaker 
gives notice of a teachers’ institute to be 
held at Blountville, from July 14 to July 
22, and urges all who intend to teach the 
coming year to be present the first day. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


-—The Atlantic Monthly for July has the 
following admirable table of contents: 


“The Making of the Nation: What is 
Americanism?” a sketch of the growth 
and development of American national 
feeling, by Woodrow Wilson of Princeton 
University; “John Sterling and the Ster- 
ling and Emerson Correspondence,” un- 
published letters of the greatest interest, 
by Edward Waldo Emerson, “The De- 
cline of Legislatures,” tracing the develop- 
ment of legislatures, by E. L. Godkin; 
“The Future of Rural New Engand,” a de- 
scription of a community which has been 
drained by emigration to the cities, by Al- 
van F. Sanborn; “‘Burke: a Centenary 
Perspective,” a review on the 100th anni- 
versary of Burke’s death, by Kate Holladay 
Claghorn; “Jowett and the University 
Ideal,” a review of the work of a great 
teacher, by Professor J. Ashley of Har- 
vard University; “The Juggler,’ the 
last chapter but one of this exciting story 
of the Tennessee mountains, by Mary N. 
Murfree; “Neg Creole,” a pathetic short 
story of low life in New Orleans, by Kate 
Chopin; “One Fair Daughter,” an inter- 
esting complete love story, by Ellen Olney 
Kirk; “The Stony Pathway to the Woods,” 
a charming study of birds, by Olive 
Thorne Miller; “A Life Tenant,” a short 
story of army life in Texas, by Ellen Mac- 
Kubin; “Strauss, the Author of the Life 
of Jesus,” an interesting inner view of the 
religious upheaval caused by Strauss’s 
hook; his private life as explained in his 
intimate letters, by Countess Von 
Krockow; a_ review of James’ Lane 
Allen’s new novel, “The Choir Invisible”; 
and “A Day in June,” a sonnet, by Alice 
Choate Perkins. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


-—The Forum for July has articles of 
timely interest on “The Powers and the 
Graeco-Turkish War,” by Theodore §S. 
Woolsey of Yale; “The Rights of For- 
eigners in Turkey,” by Professor A. D, F. 
Hamlin; ‘“Non-Partisanship in Municipal 
Government: Is Non-Partisanship Feasi- 
ble?” by Roswell P. Flower; ‘Mayor 
Strong’s Kxperiment in New York,” by 
Frank D. Pavey; ‘The McKinley Adminis- 
tration and Prosperity,” by J. Laurence 
Laughlin of Chicago University; ‘‘Why 
Spain Has Failed in Cuba,” by Thomas 
Gold Alvord, Jr.; “Johannes Brahms,” by 
Gustay Kobbe; “A Radical Defeet in Our 
Civil Service Law,” by Duncan Veazey; 
“Sugar Bounties and Their Influence,” by 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley; ‘The Evolution of 
the Edueational Ideal.—l.,” by Dr. Fried- 
rich Paulsen; “Have Americans Any So- 
cial Standards?” by Frances M. Abbott: 
“William Wordsworth,” by A. P. Peabody; 
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fandar> Books 


and “Victorian Greater Britain and Its 
Future,” by’ Professor Thomas Davidson, 
Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. New 
York: The Forum Publishing Company, 
111 Fifth avenue. 


—Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for July contains: ‘The Racial Geography 
of Europe,” VI, “France—The Teuton and 


the Celt,” by Professor William Z. Ripley 
(illustrated); ‘Forecasting the Progress 
of Invention,” by W. Baxter, Jr. (illus- 
trated); “Some Facts About Wasps and 
Bees,” by Dr. R. W.Shufeldt (illustrated) ; 
“The Principle of Economy in Evolution,” 
by Edmund Noble; ‘Let Us Therewith Be 
Content,” by Ellen Coit Elliott; ‘Wild 
Flowers of the California Alps,’”’ by Miss 
B. F. Herrick (illustrated); “The Planet 
Saturn,” by Clifton A. Howes, 5. B.; 
“North and South,” by Professor Spencer 
Trotter; “The History of Alcohol,” II., by 
Professor C. E. Pellew (illustrated); “‘The 
Mob Mind,” by Professor Edward A. Ross; 
“Are Scorpions Matricides and Suicides?” 
by Dr. Juan Vilaro (illustrated); “Sketch 
of Horatio Hale” (with portrait); Editor's 
Table—‘The Duke of Argyll on Evolu- 
tion,” “A New Social Problem”; “‘Scien- 
tific Literature’; and “Fragments of 
Science.” Price, $5.00 a vear; 50 cents a 
copy. New York: D. Appieton & Co, 


—Current History (Alfred Sidney John- 
son editor, Buffalo, N. Y.: Garretson, Cox, 
& Co., publishers; quarteriy, $1.50 a year; 
single copy, 40 cents; sample copy, 10 
cents; specimen pages free) records the 
history of our own time, and is in a con- 
venient form for reference. We know of 
nothing more concise, and yet comprehen- 
sive, published, giving a review of the 
world’s progress. The present number 
(first quarter, 1897) contains 276 pages of 
solid reading matter, and is illustrated 
with seventy portraits and two maps. It 
opens with a review of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. It contains biographicalsketches 
of prominent people who have died. The 
field covered is of amazing breadth, and 
the unique arrangement of matter makes 
it an ideal reference work on all important 
events and interests of our own day. The 
work shows great care in compilation, and 
is well worthy of its long-established 
reputation for accuracy and impartiality. 


—The Magazine of Art for July has for 
its frontispiece a portrait of Mrs. Jordan 
by George Romney,—‘The Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy,” No. L., with six illus- 
trations. G. Stephens describes ‘‘The 
Collection of Mr. W. Cuthbert Quilter, M. 
P., of Various Masters,”’ with five illustra- 
tions. M. H. Spielmann treats of ‘Our 
Rising Arts,” the subject of this number 
being Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, with por- 
trait and ten illustrations of his works. 
The other articles are: “The Royal 
Painter-Etchers,” by Frederick Wedmore, 
with three illustrations; ‘Recent Illus- 
trated Volumes”; “The Wallace Collec- 
tion: Notes on the Spanish and Italian 
Schools,” by the editor, with three illus- 
trations; “The Art Movement: Art at 
Nancy,” by Henri Frantz, with twelve il- 
lustrations: “The Building Trades Exhi- 
bition,” by Aymer Vallance, with eight il- 


for 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuir, Editor Journal of 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
Hokact MANN in a readable style, It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-election, with all the influ- 
ences Daniel Webster and his politieal friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College, 
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On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Seience and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 
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John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00, 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an Important work in the history of educational 
theories, Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
* Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him: 
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Rocer Ascnam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.1L., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00, 
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lustrations; “The Royal Collections: 
Decorative Art at Windsor Castle,” by F. 
S. Robinson, with twelve illustrations, fol- 
lowed by Notes and Queries, The Chronicle 
of Art, and Our Competitions, Price, $3.50 
a year; monthly, 35 cents. New York: 
The Cassell Publishing Company. 


—In spirit and sentiment the July Ladies’ 
Home Journal is interestingly in accord 


with that of our national birthmonth, An 
article on “The Greatest Nation on Earth,” 
by William George Jordan, pictures, ina 
most vivid way, the vastness of the United 
States, and by simple comparisons and 
telling illustrations contrasts every phase 
of our greatness with that of other nations. 
Allied in patriotic sentiment is Clifford 
Howard's article, ‘““When Dolly Madison 
Saved the Declaration of Independence.” 
“The Women’s Patriotic Societies” give 
the aims and purposes of these organiza- 
tions and the requisites for membership. 
“Fifty Years of Postage Stamps” brings to 
mind that just a half century ago our gov- 
ernment made and sold its first stamps for 
letter postage. Philadelphia: The Curtis 
Publishing Company. $1.00 a year. 


—In the New England Magazine for 
July there is a beautiful view of the college 
yard at “Harvard,” which serves as an in- 
troduction to a valuable article on “The 
Development of College Architecture in 
America,” by Ashton R. Willard. The 
writer tells us of the early buildings at 
Harvard, Yaie, Columbia, and elsewhere, 
and traces the course of our college his- 
tory showing what the architectural forms 
are which the successive periods have 
shown up. The next article in this num- 
ber is upon Martha’s Vineyard, the his- 
toric island, which has now become so 
popular a summer resort. The article is 
by William A. Mowry, who is so_ well 
known in educational circles, and is the 
president of the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute. The article is finely illus- 
trated, and is excellent for summer read- 
ing. Charles L. Whittle has a chapter of 
great interest on ‘The Natural History of 
the Lakes of New England,” beautifully 
illustrated. There are bright short sto- 
ries and many good poems. Mr. Mead de- 
votes his Editor’s Table at the end to a 
discussion of the anti-slavery struggle, es- 
pecially in its relations to New England, 


which is the subject of the Old South work ° 


for the present year. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. Boston, Mass.: 
Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park square. 


—The complete novel in the July issue 
of Lippineott’s is “‘A Mountain Moloch,” 
by Duffield Osborne. Other stories are 
“William’s Spree,” by Louise Boynton, 
and “‘The Haunted Burglar,” by the late 
W. C. Morrow. Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
founder of the Christian Endeavor soci- 
eties, furnishes a vivid sketch of “A 
Plague-Stricken City,” written during a 
recent sojourn at Bombay when the 
bubonic plague was at its height. ‘‘The 
Evolution of Newspaper Advertising” is 
traced through its various stages by Oscar 
Herzberg. Ingram A, Pyle has a paper on 
“The American Drama,” and Ellen Duvall 
one on Decline of the Hero,” 


—-Harper’s Round Table of June 29 is the 
Fourth of July number, and contains 
thirty-two pages, with an_ illuminated 


and there are short stories by Til Tilford 
and W. J. Henderson; aninstallmentof the 
serial by Molly Etliot Seawell, entitled 
“The Rock of the Lion’; and one of the 
humorous papers by John Kendrick Bangs, 
entitled ‘“Sandboys.” 


MAGAZINES REOEIVED. 
Political Science Quarterly tor June; terms, 


$3.00 a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for July; terms, $3.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 

The Bookman for July; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Century IMustrated Magazine for July ; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York. 

The ‘Sehool Review for July; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Chicago. 

Werner’s Magazine tor July; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York. 

The New England Magazine for July; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston. ai 

The Review of Reviews for July; terms, $2.50-a 
year. New York. 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 

If you contemplate a trip to the West, 
take advantage of the great reduction 
authorized on account of the Christian En- 
deavor Convention at San Francisco, the 
Elks at Minneapolis, and the Teachers at 
Milwaukee; all other points are corre- 
spondingly low. You want comfort, quick 
service, and, above all, the lowest rate. 
You can get these over the “Nickel Plate,” 
the shortest line to Cleveland, Fostoria, 
Fort Wayne, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
all the principal Western cities. A postal 
brings information; or, better still, call 
on KF. W. Tibbetts, traveling passenger 
agent Nickel Plate Road, 260 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 


OBSERVATION SLEEPING CARS ON 
B. § O. 


Commencing Sunday, June 138, the B. & 
O. R. R. will place in service, between Bal- 
timore and Chicago, Pullman observation 
sleeping cars. The cars have a saloon 
parlor in the rear, furnished with easy 


armchairs, upholstered revolving chairs, 
and sofas. This will enable passengers to 
view with better advantage the scenic 
wonders that have made the B. & O. 
famous. [3t 


OFFICIAL EXCURSION, B. Y. P. U., 
CHATTANOOGA AND NASHVILLE. 
Leaves Boston, Monday, July 12, visiting 
Washington, Battlefield of Chickamauga, Mis- 
sionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, Asheville, 
and Old Point Comfort. Rate, $41.50, in- 
cludes transportation, stateroom, Pullman 
Palace car, carriage drives over the Battlefield, 
and side trip to Nashville. Party under leader- 
ship of Mr. W. W. Main, 701 Tremont Temple, 
Boston. For complete’ Itinerary, address 
A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washington St., 

Boston. [2t 


“Summer Homes and Tours,” a beauti- 
fully illustrated book, list of over 5,000 
summer hotels and boarding houses along 
the tludson, in the Catskill mountains, 
Northern New York. Send ten cents in 
stamps (to cover postage) to A. A. Smith, 
New England passenger agent, West Shore 


cover. Howard Pyle contributes and illus- railroad, 300 Washington street, Boston, 
trates a story entitled “The Buccaneers’; Mass. [7t 


OUR INDUSTRIES. 
FABRICS. 


sy ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Contains a thousand facts about 


Wool and Woolens, Cotton, Silk, Linens, &c. 


all fully illustrated. 


This little book has been carefully prepared for the benefit of teachers 
who need ready facts and material concerning our 


industries for schoolroom use. 


Paper Binding, 20 cents ; Boards, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 
* 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Dungeons of Old Paris,.... 
EqQuality 
The Private Life of the Queen........ ...........0055 
First Book of Physical Geography.................... 
De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars................... 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison.... 
Education of Girls and Women in Great Britain..... 


Clarke [d.) American ney -~ Price PAY for knowing how is an economical principle that some people do not readily grasp. As a boy; 
Curtiss. $.60 State remembers being in the office of Dr. Hitchcock of Fitchburg, Mass., a member of the 
Dunning. a 1" > boar¢ «ducation. woman came in with a child who had got something up its nose. Dr. Hitch- 
Mosiiguasery: Tae © Besgare, Boston. a? cock led the boy to the window, had him put back his head, inserted a pair of long feroene, drew outa bean, 

‘0. 1.55] and told the mother he was cured. “How much?” the mother asked, taking out Ror purse. ‘ One dollar.” 


Peters. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 2.5011 
“ “ 1 


1 


‘It seems to me that’s a good deal for sucha “Yes, but most of the dollar is for knowing how. 
ittle while. I have to work all day for a dollar.” FO R It cost me a good many years of preparation to 
earn how.” A man came in, the other day, from the Pacific coast. “I have a good place out there,” 
re said, “ but I was born and brought up in’ New York, and | want to come back here. [ have come to get 


a place, and I mean to stay till | get one.” We knew something about him, and§said: “ A principal is 
zoos in a schoola few miles north of here. Goup by the next train and make personal application.” 
le interview hardly occupied tive mintites. He wrote back that he was elected, and sent a commission 


most of it was fore Ave minutes! work, wasn't it? BE KK ALOWING HOW 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Auditorium Buitaing 


D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. — 
Be amy. “ 1.25 
Tarr. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 1.10 
Merriman. bs 1.50 
Twombly {Ed} Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. —— 
Franks [Tr.} C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 
Rodney. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 1,25 
Bremner. Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co,, London.—— 
Roe. F. S. Blanchard, Worcester. 1.75 
Leonard. The Editor Pub. Co., Cincinnati. 


|: 


THE PROCTOR § COLLIER CO. 


The Proctor & Collier Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, send us a charming picture 
of the “Ivory Soap,” proprietors, Messrs. 
Proctor & Gamble, entitled “The Pink 
hose,’ and make the following sensible re- 
marks of the relation of the “Advertising 
agent to the manufacturer, whose servant 
he is in selling his goods.”’ The advertis- 
ing agent occupies the same position tothe 
newspaper as the broker does to ‘iis prin- 
cipal in mercantile transactions. The 
agent sells the advertising space of the 
publisher, and receives a commission from 
the publisher of the newspaper for his ser- 
yiees. The publisher is glad to pay this 
commission to the agent, because the 
agent, having a personal interest in the 
paper he represents, works harder and gets 
more business than any paid solicitor 
would for the paper. Then he is not to 
pay unless he does something. The ad- 
vertising agent takes all the burden of de- 
tail work off his hand completely, bears 
the cost of correspondence, and the thou- 
sand and one little incidentals, checks up 
the papers and sees that his customer has 
full space and full count, sees to changes 
of copy on time, and presents but one bill, 
which he is prepared to prove is correct, 
and sees to the paying of the hundreds of 
publications which his customer may use. 
The advertiser gets the benefit of his ser- 
vices entirely free of cost, while the pub- 
lisher, who pays for his services, pays him 
only when he (the agent) gets him busi- 
ness.—From ‘“Advertising,’’ The Proctor 
& Collier Co., Publishers. 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE SCIIOOL 
OF NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 


Among the advantages of this school, in 
addition to its favorable location and es- 
pecially well-equipped force of instruc- 
tors and specialists, may be mentioned 
the course in theoretical pedagogy, a col- 
lege course by correspondence, and privi- 
leges to select special courses or subjects. 
The most important feature, however, is 
the appointment by the management of 
regular examiners, who, in their several 
sections, conduct ali final and special ex- 
aminations in the same manner in which 
the civil service examinations are con- 
ducted. These examiners themselves 
must have special fitness to conduct the 
examination in the subject or subjects 
they have selected. They are paid for 
services by the school. This requirement 
will necessitate the appointment of sev- 
eral hundred examiners throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

See advertisement on another page. 


‘‘Summer Tours” by the Royal Blue Line. 
Personally conducted excursions to Old Point 
Comfort and Washington; Gettysburg and 
Luray Caverns; Mammoth Cave and the 
Nashville Exposition. For Itineraries, ad- 
dress A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washing 
ton street, Boston. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
crs, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
‘ontinued on expiration, if the subscriber 
o desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 


‘cred letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
lind Publishing Company. 


¢ At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


* The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 

Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

4 Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 

@ Rooms, @1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
. ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“You look so pleased; where have you 
been?” 

“I’ve been visiting dentists’ offices, and 
had a lovely time; got a lot of new ideas 
for our college yell.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 


you should write to the 


For Western Positions jo the 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN _ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 


remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising T h eC : Fy S k Te ac h e rs A Le Nn C l eS 


from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


j C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
Members of Executive Committee—A. E, WINSHIP, 


Boston, President; W.G.SMirH, Minneapolis, Secre- 


tary; G. P. BRowN, Bloomington, Treasurer; 


1. Selects superior teachers for employers. 
2. me teachers of vacancies. 
3. Gives personal advice to young teachers. 
OF BOSTON. Subseries for at club rates. 
5. Sells books at wholesale 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 6, Buys second-hand books. — 


Telephone, ‘* Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. Mendership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. sete 


o Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
pplicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with a ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with schoo! ofticers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BuREAU, and learn what we are 
doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States, Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


E R with successful experience or special preparation for 
# teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.........- Denver, Col. 

Educational Journal Toronto, Can, 
Educational News.. ... ‘a . Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............+. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla. |t 
Indiana School Journal........... Indianapolis, Ind. | 
Interstate Review. Danville, Ill. 

Iowa Normal Monthly..........-. Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy..........+.++ Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 
Missouri School Journal...... ... Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pacitic Educational Journal...... San Francisco, Cal. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa, 
Popular Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
eee New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, 
School inneapolis, Minn. 
Rchool Review... Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N.Y. 
Teachers’ Institute. .... New York, N.Y. 
Texas School Journal..........+.. Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Milwaukee, Wis. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


a CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in VU. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


OME TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


E. J. EDMANDS, Manager, 
364 Washington St., opp. Bromfield St., Boston, 


Seeks to increase the salaries of good teachers, and decrease their living expenses. It offers 
advantages (especially valuable to New England patrons) for a long time availed of by many 
well-known educators, but never before so cheaply or in connection with a teachers’ agency. 
Write immediately for its plan, as the present terms are the best that wti/ be offered. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 


Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of ae Has the confidence of School Boards and Superintendents, and is 
achools carefully recommended to parents. Selling conducted on strict business principles. Direct assistance given or 
no commission charged. Send for enrollment blank and circular. 


and renting of school property. 


Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 


Ihe Western Teachers’ Agency, 
OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 
Have you seen the 
WESTERN TEACHER? 
If not, send for 
FREE SAMPLE Copy, 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fited in thirty States. 
‘Teachers wanted now, 
end full particulars 
H. 8S. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


in every part of the country. 


Teacher s? 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wi n sh I p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, Manager. é 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager, 
Pittsbura, Pa.. Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La.; 
New York, N.¥.; Washington, DP. C.; San Fran 
cisco, Cal.: Chicago, li.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and Denver, Colorado. 


plans; two plans give free registration; one p 


WANTED! 


M vacanciesas members. Musthavemoremembers. Several 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as man 4 
an GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 


There are thousands of positions to be filled taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 


within the next few months. 


AGENCIES, SALTSBURG, PA. 


applicati NION TEACHERS’ | SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Address all applications to — S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. 


Rev. Dr. O. M. Surron, A.M., 5 SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
President and Manager. { 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 


Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


Teachers for public 
Teachers Wanted! and private schools, 
normal and college graduates, men and women, eXx- 
cellent positions for September engagements. 
N. LEONARD, Manager, 37 Tur HIER, | 
Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


J. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


AND 
INDERGARTEN 
SUPPLIES 


Send for new Catalogue. 


Teachers Wante (21st year.) Sv. Louis, Mo, 


Title. 
stories from the Arabian Nights..................... 
New System of Free-hand Drawing (No. 3)........... 
rhe Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art.. ................. 
The Student’s American History..................... | 
Nippur; or, Explorations and Adventures on the 
it 
| 
| 
| 
OF RELIABLE 
| 
| 


32 JOURNAL OF 


ERDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVI.—No. 2 


Just Published. 


Stories from Hnglish Mistory 


EpitEp sy ALBERT F. BLAISDELL. 


Sq. 12mo. Boards. 191 Pages. Fully Illustrated, .. . 


SY HIS little book is intended for a supplementary reader for boys and 
Al, girls from ten to twelve years of age. It consists of about forty of 


the most graphic and interesting events in English History, from the 
earliest times to the present day, carefully edited and re-written from 


standard writers. 


For Introduction, 40 cents. 


The material has been arranged in the form of stories, written in an 
easy and familiar style. The intent of the author has been to arouse the 
interest of young people in wholesome reading, and to excite in their 
minds a keen desire to know more about English History. 


Descriptive Circular Mailed Free on Application. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORE. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLILANTA. 


HISTORICAL READER: The Story of the Indians of 
New England. By ALMA HOLMAN BuRTON, With sixteen Full- 
page Authentie Illustrations. A Pioneer Book: Covers an Unbeat- 
en Track. A valuble Reader for all Middle Grades. Full of Ac- 
curate Information of Colonial Days. Mailing price, 75 cents. 

MORSE SPELLER. By Samuet T. Durron, Supt. of Schools, 
Brookline, Mass. The correlation of spelling with all other sub- 
jects. Mailing price, complete, 30 cts. Part I,15cts.; Part I1, 20cts. 

EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. By Preston 
Smiru, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. The work of a 
Practical Instructor. Orginal in Arrangement. Simple in 
Method. A Book for Solic foundation Work, Mailing price, 50 cts. 

THOMPSON'S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 4 Pioneer Book of High Art in Primary 
Reading. Llustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists: Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Van Marcke, 
Troyon, and others. Mailing price, 42 cents. 

NATURE'S BYWAYS. By NELLIEWALTON ForD. Natura Science for Primary Pupils. Beautifully 
illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists; Literature, a Juvenile Poem, Mapling price, 40 cts. 

PHONETIC READER. By Cuarves W. DEANE, Ph.D. Easy and Rapid Method for Teaching 
Reading. High Art Illustrations. Choice Literature. By progressive educators pronounced the best 
method. Mailing price, 40 cents. 

A NATURE CALENDAR. By Tuomas E.THompson. Indispensable Memorandum Book for 
Students of Botany and Nature. English and Scientitic Names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, etc., with 
space for data covering four years. Mailing price, 35 cents. Order now for spring work. 

NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best in use. Price one-third that of other 
maps; utility greater. In blocks of 50 Outline maps, two sizes. Mailing price, 30 cents. 

NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK. [Patented October 20, 1896.] What the Primary Teach- 

° ers have been looking for. Entirely new. 17 distinct different sets,in boxes. High Art Illustrations. 

Mailing prices: 15 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE, 


(Epoch higher grade books in preparation.) 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


MAIN OFFICE, 


96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Chicago Office, Fisher Building. 
Boston Office, 36 Bromfield Street. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 19th St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


A Study in 


School Supervision 


and 


Maintenance. 
UNCLE SAM 


BY wants bright men to fill positions 


HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph. D., under the government. He offers a 


splendid chance for teachers of 
(Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) 


higher education or young college 
men to secure a professional education 
in law, medicine, scicuce, etc., while earning 


from $1,200 to $1,800 per annum as Assistant Exam 

A R EAI YY R E i E R EN _ E BOOK for Stu- iners in the Patent Office. Good positions in Indian Service for 
. ° ) pm Teacherse A high grade in competitive examination is all thatis 

dents of I-ducational I roblems, Teachers, required, Particulars free as to salaries, dates, &c., if you 


mention Journal of Education. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 


2) NATIONAL BANK BLDG., WASHINGTON, 


oO ty tH A N D Penmanship, 
Bookkeeping 

and Spanish TAUGHT BY MAIL a-<« 
Personally. Good positions s ‘enred all pupils 

when com petent. All these branches TAUGHT RY 
1 irst_lesson_ in Shorthand FREE. 


Write W. CG. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


School Boards, County, City, and State 
Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 
and Presidents of Colleges. 


Price, $1.00, postage paid. 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Qualified Examiners. . . Reliable Correspondents. 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME. 


[TEACHERS] WILL PAY FOR SERVICES [STUDENTS] 
The Boston Correspondence School of Normal Instruction. 


12 Departments. 37 Courses, Over 100 Subjects. 3 Special Bureaus. 
Send for Prosprerus, APPLICATION BLANK, SCHEDULE oF Cot KSES, &c. 
Address: THE ATHENIAN, Box 40, Station D, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CH 3 
Corres Ondence-Stut instruction by correspondence in many of its 
in } Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematies, 


Languages, History, Sociology, ete. 

ween work done wholly by correspondence but credit will be given for courses 
at the niversity, and thus the time of residence required for a degree 
Lae Uhivaustes may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on ap lication 
OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., Cuicaco. 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


1 


PERRY & CO. 


107 Rib 
137 N&IS7 FINE ) Falcon 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 


©) Any boy 
or any girl 


In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- //A \ 
cr or official anywhere, can secure of | ©) 
us promptly, second-hand or new, at =F 
reduced prices, and singly or by the (» 
dozen, postage or expressage free, ©)) 


School Books 
© of all Publishers O 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical © 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. S 
Ux 
SF 


Hinds & Noble, 


4 Cooper Institute 


Publishers. 
UNIVERSITY 


A Inf ion. 
PUBLISHING} 
43-47 East 10th St., 
COMPANY % New Yorke 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
= = +++ Boston, Mass. 


Teachers of Botany 


SHOULD SEND FOR 


AN OUTLINE 


FOR 


PLANT STUDY, 


By N. E. EVERSON. 
Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


The system of Plant Study given in this little book 
has been in use in the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass.) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results. 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor- 
mal Schools in New England. 


FOR SALE BY 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Most healthful and beautiful situation. Religious 
and Industrial, combined with Intellectual training 
Board and tuition, $120 per year. Vegetarianism 
adopted, J. H. HAUGHEY, Principal. 
The PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 115th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standing. For 
catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin,, EXETER, N. H. 


DUMMER ACADEMY, 
South Byfield, Mass. 
135th year begins Sept. 8th. Home school. Careful 
preparation for College or Technical Schools. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M., Principal. 


Miss IRENE SANIEWSKA’'S 
(Formerly Miss 
School for Girls and Young Ladies, 
280 BENEFIT ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
This institution begins its 39th year Sept. 27, 1S%. 
(4 Two or three pupils will be received in the family. 


Mrs, and Miss Cady's School for Girls, 


on the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms, 
offers superior advantages in finishing course o! 
study and college preparatory, Apply early. 

56 Hillhouse Avenue, New HAVey. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. Prepares for the leading 
Universities. Perfect Sanitation, Attractive 
Locality. Large Playground. Athletic Association. 
Individual Training. Experienced Teachers. (nly 
boys of excellent character. 
VINCENT C, PecK, Head Master. 


WESTFORD ACADEMY. (Founded in 1792.) 
HON. JOHN D. LONG, President. 

Fine new building, with modern equipment through 
out. Location unsurpassed. Prepares tor College and 
Technical Schools. Board in private families at reason 
able rates. For further particulars apply to WILLIAM 
E. Frost, A.M., Preceptor, Westford. § ass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
VHE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
ie Course for Supervisors of Music vi 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the Americal 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and trai: 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G, BoypEN, A.M. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
W. P. BECKWITH. 


Principal, w 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, MASs. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
erry CHARLES S. Principal 
sTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinsHIp TEACHERS’ AGEN(S, 
3 Somerset Street, Bostor 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and 4 see! 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gi! tet 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology ' 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Someraet Street. Kosten. 


Subscribers to the JoURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
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